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Points of View on Mass 
and Plane 


In this issue of the JourNau, Jacob Kainen, 
Curator of the Graphic Arts Division at the 
Smithsonian Institution, describes the chang- 
ing point of view about mass and plane evi- 
dent in art over the years. Note that he some- 
times refers to substantive planes in the arts 
and sometimes planes that are only implied. 
In the theater arts, for example, planes may be 
suggested in space by the movement of dancers. 

Even among today’s artists, points of 
view on mass and plane vary considerably. To 
one artist, mass may mean essentially the 
volume-ness of substance, such as a lump of 
clay, a gob of paint, a pile of bricks. An- 
other artist may consider mass in terms of 
what he sees of objects when he looks at them 
as visual units without detail. To one archi- 
tect, mass means a large amount of material 
substance and as such does not feature in her 
theory of design. She does not consider mass 
as such. Space, plane, and human need are her 
main considerations. Plane, in this archi- 
tect’s language, means a flat piece of material 
used in partitioning space. Some other artists 
consider plane generally to mean a flat form, 
or a straight surface. 

We are pleased to learn that several AAUW 
members have found the JouRNAL series on 
elements in the arts helpful in their classroom 
teaching. One state arts chairman has bound 
the series (as it has appeared so far) and is 
displaying it at various AAUW workshops 
around the state. 

Recent books which relate to this series 
are Layman’s Guide to Modern Art, by 
Mary C. Rathbun and Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., 
and The Naked Truth and Personal Vision, 
by Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., both published by 
the Addison Gallery of American Art, An- 
dover, Massachusetts, in 1954 and 1955 re- 


spectively. 
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Editor’s 


Memo 


EN MAGIC is caught by President Anna 
L. Rose Hawkes in her account of five 
unforgettable days in Thailand. This was 
one of the many stops she made during her 
globe-encircling trip on a mission for the 
United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange, during which she 
visited a number of IFUW groups. She 
evokes both the beauty of an ancient and 
exotic land and the warm friendliness of 
our sister university women there in 
“Visit to Thailand,” and the pictures she 
sent us underline her message, catching, as 
well, the increase in mass communication 
media which is bringing the Far East so 
much closer to us. 


Ow CAD CfD 


Word from the Survey Committee reaches 
us through the publication of a most 
forward-looking note which Lucy Somer- 
ville Howorth sent to Dr. Hallie Farmer. 
It more or less sums up in written form 
her inspiring remarks to the committee at 
its most recent meeting. But for all of us, 
this glimpse into the future, especially in 
regard to the next twenty-five years of 
our Association, throws out background 
guidelines for planning. 


en ee 


Eleanor Sieg, AAUW Controller, provides 
copy for our “Headquarters Family” 
item — and what good copy she is! Here’s 
a success story par excellence. One might 
almost say that the depression and the 
war made Eleanor, for it was against the 
special needs of those eras that she de- 
veloped the impressive range of skills 
with which she works today. 
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Top honors for the provocative in the 
March JourRNAL went to Isabel McLaugh- 
lin Stephens, whose answer to the Edu- 
cation Committee’s question, ‘‘ Does 
Secondary Education for All Mean Medi- 
ocrity?”” made an impassioned plea for a 
re-evaluation of methods. Now two other 
heads of schools attack this question. 

Rosamond Cross, in charge of Bryn 
Mawr’s famed Baldwin School, takes a 
sound point of view in setting forth what 
she feels are the basic requirements of a 
superior education. And Dr. George H. 
Gilbert of Lower Merion Senior High 
School in Ardmore, Pennsylvania, puts 
the burden of proof on the public. Uni- 
versal education is at last an accepted 
idea, he feels. 


Oo COD Cf} 


Under the modest heading of “Hard 
Cover Shelf” we seek to make note of 
publications by AAUW members, and, 
occasionally, when a book relates to 
program, find space to deal with it in 
more detail. Eleanor Dolan has done a 
superb piece of work of the second cate- 
gory in the lead piece in that department. 


Oo CAD Cf 


Are we failing to educate our ablest 
young people? How many doctoral de- 
grees are earned each year, and how does 
this number compare with the coming 
needs of a growing population? Is the 
college instructor a vanishing species? 

These are some of the questions seri- 
ously considered by Dr. Evalyn Clark in 
“Who Will Teach the Teachers?,” which 
assesses the situation in general terms, and 
especially in relation to our Fellowship 
Program. Dr. Clark, who is Associate 
Dean at Vassar, served on AAUW’s Fel- 
lowship Awards Committee for six years, 
during the last two of which she was 
committee chairman. She has also been 
Assistant Co-ordinator of the Ford Col- 
lege Teaching Internship Program at 
Vassar. 





WHO 


will teach the Teachers? 


ATION-WIDE concern over the “tidal 
N wave of students” already inundating 
the elementary and secondary schools was 
signalized dramatically by the White 
House Conference on Education last De- 
cember. Yet no equal sense of urgency in 
regard to salvaging higher education from 
the coming flood was manifested officially 
at that time. The colleges and universities 
were excepted from the conference, in 
spite of an increasing chorus of warnings 
from the American Council on Education, 
the National Education Association, the 
National Science Foundation, and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
not to mention the press — Newsweek, 
The Reporter, the Saturday Review, the 
Educational Record, and School and So- 
ciety, to give only a few examples. It is 
to be fervently hoped that the proposed 
President’s committee on education be- 
yond the high school will help to evolve a 
solution. 

Perhaps the clearest and most graphic 
presentation of the over-all educational 
crisis at all levels is a pamphlet entitled 
Teachers for Tomorrow, published by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
in November. Even more convincing was 
the epoch-making gift of 500,000,000 by 


Dr. Clark is Associate Dean at Vassar College, 
and former Chairman of the AAUW Fellowship 
Awards Committee. 


BY EVALYN A. CLARK 


the Ford Foundation to the 615 private 
liberal arts colleges and universities for 
faculty salaries, as a concrete way of try- 
ing to solve the problem. I recommend the 
pamphlet to all AAUW readers. It pre- 
sents a detailed picture. Fred Hechinger, 
writing in the New York Herald Tribune 
of December 18 about the announcement 
of the Foundation’s gift, pointed out that 
on the solution of the problem of provid- 
ing the colleges and universities with ade- 
quate personnel 


depends the future of the nation. Without 
a sound system of higher education, the 
elementary and high schools will deterio- 
rate and may collapse; the supply of 
trained man power faces depletion; the 
progress of economic expansion and 
cultural development would be slowed 
or halted. 


And Chancellor William Pearson Tolley 
of Syracuse University has declared: 


To no small degree the quality of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities determines 
the quality of American culture. As we 
make college teaching more attractive to 
talented youth, we begin to strengthen the 
foundation of democracy itself. 


The Nature of the Crisis 


The nature of the crisis has been stated 
many times. Indeed it is all around us 
every day, in the large families of young 
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AAUW members, in the baby carriages 
visible on every hand, in the ever-spread- 
ing suburban developments peopled with 
young families. It is not mere prediction 
about the distant future to say that the 
number of young people of college age will 
continue to increase for years to come. 
Rather it is present fact. The class of 
1962 was born in 1941. The class of 1976 
has already been born, in 1955. 

Moreover a much larger percentage of 
these children will go to college than 
did young people in their parents’ time, 
particularly if the parents went to col- 
lege in the 1930s, when about 12 percent 
of college-age youth went to college, or 
in the 1940s, when about 15 percent went 
to college. Certainly a vastly greater per- 
centage will go to college than in their 
grandparents’ time, in the early part of 
the century, when about 4 percent of col- 
lege-age youth went to college. 

Already 30 percent of young people be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-one go to col- 
lege and many educators believe this per- 
centage will continue to increase steadily, 
perhaps up to 50 percent, as in the case of 
high-school education, where the number 
of students attending has increased from 
11 percent of that age group in 1900 to 
80 percent now. 

Indeed we can only hope that more stu- 
dents will go to college when we hear from 
the Carnegie study of scholarships, re- 
ported to the American Council on Educa- 
tion in October, that more than half of our 
ablest young people do not go to college, 
that of the top quarter in ability in our 


1900 


Total population of U.S....... 

Number in 18-21 age group. ... 

Total enrollment in higher edu- 
cation 


238,000 


Percentage of college-age popu- 
lation enrolled. ...... 


i 4% 
Total number of teachers in in- 


stitutions of higher education Not recorded 
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76,000,000 
6,000,000 


eighteen-year-old group, only 40 per- 
cent graduate from high school and go on 
to college. This means that each year 
150,000 to 250,000 gifted boys and girls 
fail to go on beyond high school at a time 
when we have a crying need for brain 
power. 

The problem of how we are to get the 
right students to go to college is an ever- 
recurring one with which I do not propose 
to deal here, because it deserves separate 
consideration and may need an “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal,” as may many other edu- 
cational practices. 


The Problem of Finding Teachers 


Who is going to teach these college stu- 
dents? And who is going to teach these 
college students so that they in turn may 
become nursery, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, high school, and college teachers? 
The table below sets down only the most 
basic figures of the Census Bureau and 
the Office of Education, and in round 
numbers. But its implications are almost 
overwhelming. 

The staggering estimate of the number 
of college teachers needed in the next 
fifteen years is predicated on the con- 
tinuation of the present average ratio 
of 1 teacher to 13 students, a far higher 
ratio than many colleges consider desir- 
able. Most of the well-known private 
colleges run under 10. Harvard is 1:4, 
Yale 1:7, Princeton 1:8, Swarthmore 1:9. 
The eastern women’s colleges average 
about 1:8. 

1930 


1950 1970 


(estimated) 


195,000,000 
15,000,000 


128,000,000 
9,000,000 


152,000,000 
9,000,000 


5 to 


1,100,000 2,700,000 6,000,000 


12% 29%, 30-45% 


82,000 190,000 380—500,000 





WHO WILL TEACH THE TEACHERS 


But where will these college teachers 
come from, needed at the rate of 17,000 
new teachers a year even now and at the 
rate of 20-40,000 a year by the 1960s, to 
allow for replacements and added staff 
for the doubling enrollment? This means 
recruiting more than three new teachers 
for every two teaching today. But how 
many doctoral degrees are we turning out 
a year? In 1953-54 we turned out a na- 
tional total of 8996 doctorates earned — 
8181 men and 815 women. In 1954-55, a 
total of 8840 were turned out, 8014 men 
and 826 women. (I like to think that the 
general decline was halted by those extra 
fellowships we gave!) 


An Ironic Situation 


The social irony of the situation is that 
just when we need a larger pool of gradu- 
ate-school age students to go on to higher 
degrees and teaching, we are in the trough 
of the supply, for the late 1950s are the 
years when the great drop in the birth rate 
of “depression babies”’ is reflected in the 
decline of students graduating from col- 
lege. The graduate schools are suffering 4 
marked decline in numbers and will prob- 
ably continue to, as long as this scarcity 
of the population group in the twenties 
continues. 

The United States Department of Edu- 
cation predicts that for the next ten years 
the number of Ph.D.s will decrease, not 
increase, if the present rate continues. In 
the next five years, there will be 35,000 
new Ph.D.s, but we will need 85,000 new 
college teachers. In 1961-65, there will be 
39,000 new Ph.D.s, but we will need be- 
tween 100 and 150 thousand new college 
teachers. In 1966-70, there will be 47,000 
new Ph.D.s, but we will need between 150 
and 230 thousand new college teachers. 

At the present rate of output of Ph.D.s, 
the colleges in the next fifteen years will 
suffer from a serious deficiency of thor- 
oughly trained faculty and a definite low- 
ering of standards of achievement. The 
number of faculty with advanced de- 
grees may be halved. I am not contending, 
of course, that there can be no first-rate 


teachers below the doctor’s degree, but the 
odds are strongly against it, just as they 
are in the case of the M.D. Even if every 
Ph.D. every year went into teaching, one 
could still not fill the gap, but by no 
means all Ph.D.s will go into teaching. 

Even in the 1930s and later, less than 
two thirds of the annual crop of new doc- 
torate holders chose teaching as a pro- 
fession. Now there is much more serious 
competition from industry and govern- 
ment in a time of great expansion of pro- 
duction, national defense, technical aid, 
and government activity. The shortage 
will be particularly critical in the sciences. 
The nation’s dwindling supply of scien- 
tists and the poor caliber and scanty 
amounts of science teaching in the schools 
have been pointed to as a serious weakness 
in national defense, while Russia is gain- 
ing a marked lead in trained manpower. 
Secretary Dulles has voiced growing con- 
cern in regard to the lead the Russian 
universities have gained over us in turn- 
ing out young scientists and defense offi- 
cials have deplored the decline in our 
teaching of mathematics and science in 
both high schools and colleges. What 
must we do then? 


The Road to a Solution 


We must increase the number of Ph.D.s, 
if possible, and we must increase the per- 
centage of new Ph.D.s who enter the field 
of college teaching. It is the colleges that 
are our bottleneck in producing the teach- 
ers we will need on all levels, as well as 
the other trained personnel needed by in- 
dustry and government. 

We must keep up quality. A rush to- 
ward quantity will ensue when frantic ad- 
ministrators see student registrations 
skyrocketing and the supply of college in- 
structors vanishing. This tendency must 
be counteracted. 

And we must act now. Educating col- 
lege teachers is not so speedy a matter as 
building a dormitory or laboratory — 
it takes years of scholarly training and 
teaching experience. A great violinist 
cannot be turned out in a couple of years 
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and neither can a great teacher. Great 
artists and great teachers are not pre- 
fabricated houses, or automatic toasters. 
Even the minimum formal part of a 
teacher’s education takes twenty years. 

Surely here is a duty, and an oppor- 
tunity for women to perform great serv- 
ice. AAUW members must help educate 
women to become mature, experienced 
scholars and teachers who can contribute 
educational leadership, vision, and train- 
ing to other teachers, to meet the growing 
crisis that is upon us. We must help 
women to go on to higher degrees. It is 
significant how nearly equal the ratio of 
women to men in bachelors’ degrees is 
about 1 to 1.8. Even in the master’s de- 
gree, women keep up a high ratio, 1 
woman to 2 men. But when it comes to 
the doctor’s degree, the ratio drops way 
down to 1 woman to 10 men. 

We must help young women to com- 
plete their Ph.D.s, not stop one year short 
of the goal. Until a woman college instruc- 
tor wins this degree, she is like a high 
school teacher on a temporary certificate 
— she cannot advance further and has no 
security or tenure. This is far truer of 
young women than of young men, and it is 
certainly true of the women’s coileges, 
where the woman instructor has her best 
chances for advancement to the top. 


The Role of AAUW 
This is where the AAUW is performing a 


great national service in saving young 
women for the profession of college teach- 


BRUSH UP ON 


Every AAUW member will want to 
polish up on her AAUW history before 
our Seventy-fifth Anniversary Year, 


1957. AAUW, 1881-1949, by Ruth W. 
Tryon, is a purse-sized lively account 
which can be obtained for 50 cents. 
Order from Publications Clerk. 
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ing by saving them from a stalemate and 
consequent frustration, despair, and leav- 
ing the profession. The AAUW has con- 
tributed greatly in the past, as any roster 
of women scholars will show. At present, 
of the thirty fellows and ten alternates 
named for the current year, thirty-three 
have taught, or are planning to teach, in 
college; more than half have already 
taught, and most of those remaining are 
planning to engage in scientific research. 
For 1955-56 we gave thirty fellowships; 
for 1956-57, forty, because we had had to 
turn away so many excellent candidates in 
the past. We can well feel proud. 

We are now emerging on the national 
scene as one of the important fellowship 
funds. We can now hold our own with the 
Fulbright and Guggenheim Fellowships in 
the size of our awards. In continuing to 
keep our academic standards high, we can 
continue to contribute significantly to 
high-quality teaching and research. The 
AAUW should avoid the kind of lowering 
of standards that the Fulbright Board has 
suffered in areas where it has had to yield 
to state and local politics in the choice of 
state candidates. 

We cannot afford and the United States 
cannot afford to send abroad any but our 
best students. Enemies of this country 
abroad are all too ready to exploit our 
poor choices as proof of American “bar- 
barism”’ and educational inferiority. We 
must now think both nationally and inter- 
nationally. This is a period of growing 
national emergency — let it be a “time for 
greatness”’ for AAUW. 


YOUR HISTORY! 


Mrs. Tryon is now writing a full- 
length history of the Fellowship Pro- 
gram, to be published early in 1957. If 
you missed her “Women Were Not So 
Weak,” in the March JourNat, be sure 
to turn back to it — it’s as charming a 
“progress report’? as was ever made! 
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Mental Health Programs 


BY JOSEPH M. BOBBITT 


At the Social Studies Committee meeting 
last fall, Dr. Bobbitt gave a talk entitled 
“Mental Health Education: An Evaluation 
and a Glance at the Future.” From this 
speech the following article has been excerpted. 
A transcript of the speech is now available 
from the AAUW Publications Clerk (25 cents). 
Dr. Bobbitt is Chief, Professional Services 
Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Prime emphasis of the talk was 
mental health, rather than mental illness. 


HE PROBLEM of mental health is differ- 
| ae from the problem in many health 
fields. Anyone who has worked in the field 
will, I think, agree that dealing with the 
problem of serious mental i]lness in an ade- 
quate manner, on a treatment basis only, 
is, in one sense of the word, ultimately 
impossible, because there is such a short- 
age of personnel. If we produced another 
ten thousand psychiatrists, or twenty 
thousand, we would still have a shortage 
of personnel, because people are inventive: 
If we were to have enough personnel to 
do what psychiatrists are supposed to be 
doing now, people would find some other 
use for psychiatrists and psychologists. 
We can never produce enough of them to 
do all the things that people want done. 

Besides, the problem isn’t just a matter 
of treatment for the disturbed personali- 
ties. It may also be a problem of address- 
ing oneself to some of the things that all 
people need — the healthy as well as the 


ill. I think that all of us feel that there is a 
kind of continuum of efficacy of people 

I mean happiness, if you want to cal! it 
that, effectiveness, integration, or ma- 
turity. Therefore our problem concerns 
not only those who are symptomatically 
ill, who have to be treated in a psychia- 
trist’s office, or an outpatient clinic, or a 
hospital. We do not disavow our interest 
in such people, but we also would like to 
assert our interest in the wider popula- 
tion of the country and we would like to 
think that what we are doing makes some 
contribution to their daily living. We 
recognize that we must provide as much 
treatment as possible, but this is not the 
ultimate answer to the psychiatric and 
mental health problems of the country. 

So, we ask, what other approaches are 
possible? We are forced to come up with 
provisions that do not depend upon face- 
to-face contacts, or interpersonal contacts 

in short, we have to try to do something 
for people without necessarily putting 
each person before a specialist. All this is 
a kind of left-handed way of saying that 
we in mental health find ourselves faced 
with an educational problem. 

Now we have some special considera- 
tions to face in mental health as an edu- 
cational problem. First of all, we realize 
that we haven’t yet discovered all the 
things people should know about mental 
health. And in the second place, we are 
not trying just to increase information 
content and knowledge. We are trying to 
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change some very basic kinds of behavior. 

We frequently talk about child-rearing 
practices. People working in the field of 
child development know quite a bit about 
how to rear children. The unfortunate 
point is that we may not be able to put 
that knowledge to use. The specialists 
can tell people how to rear children; the 
people understand; they can pass a college 
course in the subject, and then they won’t 
rear their children that way. This isn’t as 
surprising as it seems. We are not talking 
about intellectual matters here: we’re 
talking about how people view problems 
and how they feel about other people. 

For instance, one could say, “If you 
really love your child, then most anything 
you do for him will be all right.” But we 
know that some parents don’t love their 
children. They don’t love their children 
because they are people who already have 
problems and interactions with their chil- 
dren merely represent a way of bringing 
these problems out. Though I don’t know 
any way to help these parents except per- 
haps by individual treatment, still I can’t 
despair of making some kind of contribu- 
tion on an information basis. This is an 
important aspect of the problem of edu- 
cation in mental health. 


HE QUESTION is this: Can we help people 


to change in important ways — in 
terms of how they feel about other people, 
how they perceive their own problems, 
how they perceive themselves — without 
direct intervention of a clinical nature? 
I don’t know whether it is possible or 
not. I have a suspicion it is possible with 
some people and that with other people 
it is not. 

But if we take the gamut of people 
from those who seem to have no troubles 
to those who have troubles so severe that 
they must be hospitalized — we come to 
a peculiar phenomenon: The people we 
can help most through an educational 
program, I think, are the people who are 
already best off. And, fortunately, if we 
start with those who are best off and go 
on down the range toward the middle, 
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there are more of this category than there 
are candidates for the mental hospital, a 
very salutary aspect of the situation! 

You may properly ask why education 
can do the most for those already in the 
best shape. And the answer is something 
like this: The psychological economy of 
the more or less normal person is not so 
rigidly defined that he or she has lost his 
flexibility. His daily behavior and inter- 
actions with people are not so laden with 
personal needs and acting-out behavior 
that he is incapable of being changed. 

Suppose a man deals with his secretary 
daily in such a manner as to seem to 
threaten her — saying, for example, “ Re- 
type that letter! There’s a mistake in 
it!’ — thus making her feel so insecure 
and unhappy that when she goes home she 
passes the feeling on to her child in some 
way. And suppose we say to him, “ You 
are disturbing your secretary seriously.” 
Then if this conduct is not playing such 
an important part in his life that he has 
to act this way he may say, “I’m sorry; 
I didn’t realize that.” If this conduct is not 
a way he has of keeping himself afloat, we 
may be able to help him change the me- 
chanics of how he deals with his secretary. 
If, on the other hand, he needs to express 
hostility (and this is his way of doing it) 
telling him about it will not help. 

This, then, is the principle on which I 
base some of my speculations: That many 
people may be persuaded to deal with 
problems differently if they are supplied 
with helpful information and insights into 
their own behavior; that this approach 
may be of some value, if they have such 
information, if they are convinced of the 
validity of this information, and if they 
are motivated to change. 


BouT two years ago the National 
Institute of Mental Health made a 
grant to support work by the Institute of 
Communications Research at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. This group has chosen to 
attack several key problems. First they 
are asking, What do people know, think, 
and feel now about the fields of mental ill- 
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ness and mental health? Second, what do 
the experts think should be the content of 
educational efforts? Third, what are the 
mass media actually saying about this 
subject at this time? Fourth, what are the 
most effective techniques for changing the 
reactions of people to mental health 
problems? 

First, therefore, the Illinois group ex- 
amined all the educational literature 
available — not the professional journals 
and the popular press, but the pamphlets 
and materials distributed by groups such 
as yours, mental hygiene societies, and the 
like. They copied every definite statement 
made, such as “Men show evidence of 
more mental illness than women.” In this 
way, they obtained a few thousand state- 
ments which they screened down to a few 
hundred to eliminate duplication and the 
like. Then they gave their list to a large 
number of lay people and asked them to 
agree or disagree with each statement on 
a seven-point scale. These data show what 
untrained people know and think about 
mental health and mental illness. 

Next the experts — psychiatrists and 
clinical psychologists asked to 
rate each of the same statements on a 
seven-point scale, indicating here whether 
they would emphasize the statement, re- 
pudiate it, or ignore it in an educational 
program. It was also ascertained how these 
two different groups think the average 
member of the professions would answer 
the questions raised. 

Following these steps, the content of 
newspapers, radio, television, and popular 
magazines was carefully analyzed to see 
what they are now saying. 

At this point, a few comparisons can 
be made from the data. First, of course, 
the public differs from the experts signifi- 
cantly, but not as much as one might ex- 
pect. Second, and this is important, the 
media, on an over-all basis, differ from the 
experts in what they are saying more than 
does the public. In short, the beliefs of the 
public are more nearly “correct”’ than are 
the statements that appear in the media. 
In fairness, it should be pointed out that 


were 


all of the media content was included, not 
merely those parts that were devoted to 
serious and technical mental health ma- 
terial. 

Some other things are beginning to 
emerge. First, the level of education is a 
real variable with respect to how people 
think about mental health. The more edu- 
cated one is, other things (such as age, 
sex, and income) held constant, the more 
he agrees with the experts. 

Second, the older one is, other things 
being equal, the less he tends to agree with 
the experts. 

Third, income doesn’t appear to make 
much difference when other variables are 
held constant. 


HE INSTITUTE is also supporting work in 
the field of the aging, both by grant and 
in our own laboratories. In Kansas City, 
a group is making a five-year study with 
people aged 50-54, 55-59, and 60-64. The 
researchers will follow their affairs for 


five years. This also is a very rudimentary 
kind of study. We are getting social and 


psychological information about these 
people and we also want to know what 
their health status is, though we are not 
trying to investigate physiological func- 
tions. 

During the five years that we follow 
them, we can assume with fair logic that 
certain things will happen to these people: 
They will be faced with retirement. There 
will be a bereavement, a death in the 
family. There will be an illness. They will 
be forced to change their role in some way, 
and we want to find out what happens to 
people during these years. How do they 
meet their problems? In other words, the 
question is not just how they get along, 
but how they change their whole way of 
living, how their whole “life-space”’ 
changes, how their whole set of roles is 
modified. These changes could be favor- 
able, but they are more likely to be what 
we would call unfavorable. 

We are supporting this study because 
maybe there is a chance to deal with these 
changes before they happen. If we know 
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what people are likely to face in terms of 
changes in their way of life, maybe we can 
prepare them for these changes earlier in 
life. If so, we are interested in finding out 
when this can be done. We can’t talk to 
young people, around twenty, about get- 
ting old, because, in their minds, they are 
just not going to get old. They can’t be- 
lieve that they are going to get old. But 
there is an interesting event that happens 
to all people: They come to a realization 
(usually in a somewhat dramatic manner) 
that they are getting old. This happens at 
different times in different occupational 
groups. 

To a bricklayer it may happen much 
earlier than it does to a schoolteacher; it 
may happen earlier to the schoolteacher 
than to certain other kinds of profes- 
sionals. This fact is not too surprising, 
because we know a man’s utility and his 
ability to continue his activity do vary 
with his occupation. The person who is 
occupationally old at a young chronologi- 
cal age — take baseball players, for in- 
stance — must face this problem much 
earlier in life. So we want to know when 
this happens, because we think that per- 


haps this is a point at which one can get to 
the person and say, “Now, let’s start 
thinking about what you are going to do 
next.” This person is not worn out yet, 
you see, and he may have many resources 
to work with. One can say to him, “ Now 
that you finally have found out that you 
are getting older, let’s deal with the prob- 
lem.” We don’t yet know all the answers, 
but we feel there are real possibilities in 
the study of the aging to improve the 
mental health of our older groups. 

This talk is not the complete record in 
any sense of the word. There has not been 
time to discuss the increased activities of 
the states, the growing interest in the 
problems of long-term care. The Joint 
Mental Health and IIl- 
ness, authorized by an act of Congress in 
1955 and supported in part by grant 
funds, is initiating a comprehensive three- 
year study of all facets of the mental 
health and mental illness problem in this 
country. What has been said does indicate 
some of the developments, some of the 
special problems receiving support, and 
some indication that progress is being 
made. 


Commission on 
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How 


MASS and PLANE 


Are Used 
in the Arts 


WOMAN'S HEAD by Picasso 
Museum of Modern Art 


BY JACOB KAINEN 


HE ARTIST, like all sensitive people, 
Tis concerned with feelings arising from 
the act of living. What differentiates him 
from others is his desire to arrest these 
feelings, probe their meanings, and share 
them with others. For this purpose, he 
masters an art medium. This requires 
years of study in which he goes through 
the pleasant drudgery of innumerable 
exercises to learn the purely mechanical 
and technical phases of his craft. 

Only when the laws and mechanics are 
absorbed can he relegate them to the back 
of his mind and let his feelings take com- 
mand. At this stage, he pays little atten- 
tion to rules and principles, knowing that 
his trained reflexes will guide him well. 

In order to appreciate art at its best 
we must begin where the artist began. 
We must run through the exercises. No 
work is required, except a little mental 
effort, and there is no responsibility for 
producing results. But we will learn how 
the artist thinks and feels and we will 
know the raw materials he must use. 
These material factors are the same in all 
the arts. Their uses are different because 
media vary and some principles apply 


more to one art than to another, but they 
remain basic to all. 

Mass and plane, used separately and 
together, are among the important ele- 
ments. They are means for achieving a 
sense of three-dimensional solidity. Mass 
gives the feeling of occupying space. Plane 
is the means for sending mass back and 
forth, turning it inward and outward and 
up and down. These principles are used 
in their purest forms in architecture, al- 
though the actual terms the architects use 
are different. 

The pyramids are good illustrations of 
mass and plane. Considered as art, they 
are merely four-sided wedges tapering to 
points. But how much is implied in these 
forms! Indestructibility, awe, and mys- 
tery are expressed, not by any subject 
matter, but by the forms alone. The fact 
that they are mausoleums of the Pharaohs 
is of historical interest, but the emotional 
force of the monuments is basically the 
result of the structural effect of mass and 
plane. 

A poised, balanced, and rhythmically 
articulating structure satisfies some deep 
need in us that goes beyond mere taste 
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HOW MASS AND PLANE 


and arrangement. It seems to give us a 
sense of the basic mental and physical 
condition for living. This is why we think 
of great design when we think of great art. 

Paintings by such masters as Titian, 
Rubens, and Rembrandt have massive 
formal structures. Planes move in and 
around. Masses are placed in space and 
are given provocative shapes and patterns. 
Everything is conceived in terms of forms 
or masses in space related to other masses 
in space. 

But since Cézanne, beginning about 
1870, mass and plane have taken on a 
somewhat different character. While Cé- 
zanne was very much interested in giving 
the illusion of depth, he also wanted to 
keep the “flatness” of the picture plane. 
The canvas, after all, is flat. A painting is 
a collection of areas of color on a flat sur- 
face. Depth created through distant per- 
spective convergences, or too heavy mod- 
eling, damages the basic flat nature of the 
surface. So Cézanne used color values to 
send his planes back where most earlier 
artists had used tonal values. Tones were 
basic with them; color was used to purify 
the tones and to add accents. Cézanne 
used advancing and receding color to make 
the tones. By this practice he brought his 
backgrounds close to the surface and ran 
his planes up and down instead of sending 
them deep into the picture. He created a 
“shallow space.” This accounts for his 
tilted table tops and other “distortions.” 

This was not exactly new. Such a tech- 
nique was used by the Byzantine and 


‘arly Italian painters. But Cézanne de-- 


veloped it into a systematic technique for 
translating nature to canvas. The paint- 
ings lost realism, in the prosaic sense, but 
gained architectural and decorative 
strength. 

Modern painting has generally followed 
this point of view. This must be under- 
stood if we are to appreciate modern art. 
With the conception of the picture plane 
where each color takes its place first on 
the flat surface, then in a relation of more 
or less shallow depth, old notions of real- 
ism began to lose their significance. The 


ARE USED IN THE ARTS 


way was opened for subjective, imagina- 
tive themes and abstract painting in 
general. 

Cézanne worked in solid masses, but 
it was soon realized that mass not 
necessarily opaque. It might be partially 
transparent, as when we stare long at an 
object, and the part farthest from the eye 
could be brought up to the picture plane. 
Braque, for example, will show areas of 
a table through objects. The planes of 
the masses are transparent and shifting, 
so that patterns of color can be brought 
into alignment on the flat surface. The 
planes, therefore, overlap rather than 
recede to create a sense of shallow depth. 

Planes can also achieve a sense of 
depth, or mass, while remaining in flat 
relation with each other. They need not 
turn in and out. Matisse, for example, 
will often keep his color areas flat and 
unmodeled, but achieve depth through the 
use of advancing and receding color tones. 
Toulouse Lautrec’s posters and Gauguin’s 
paintings make use of similar flat patterns. 

Another use of mass is removed some- 
what from three-dimensional effects. The 
masses of a picture, a piece of sculpture, 
or architecture can refer to the broadly 
indicated units of the design. Painters 
often rub their masses in to establish their 
relationships before working out the 
forms. Mass in this sense refers to the flat 
appearance of the basic units of the art 
work without regard for details. Some 
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LORENZO DE’ MEDICI by Verrocchio 


modern painters will use broad flat masses 
exclusively, depending upon shapes and 
color relationships to express their feelings. 

The structural elements of art are not 
fixed in any foreordained manner. They 
can be manipulated to suit many different 


STILL LIFE: THE TABLE 


by Georges Braque 


approaches. They are also used differently 
in the different arts. In the dance or 
theater, the human body is the vehicle; 
the figure or group of figures is the mass, 
the movements and articulations are the 
planes, rhythms, and other elements. In 
the plastic arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, the use of mass and plane 
is most apparent, but they are used to as 
good effect, if less noticeably, in the other 
arts, 


Picture Crepits. Cover: Milton Foy Martin, 
architect — Harper Leiper Co., photographer. 
Inside front cover: Hanya Holm and Co., dance 
company — Barbara Morgan, photographer. 
National Gallery of Art. Page 210: Curtis and 
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Mr. Kainen is Curator, Division of Graphic 
Arts, United States National Museum, Smith- 
sonian Institution. A painter and a graphic 
artist, he is the author of George Clymer and 
the Columbian Press and numerous articles. 





DOES SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL 
MEAN MEDIOCRITY... 


The Over-all Picture Is Good 


BY GEORGE H. GILBERT 


UBLIC education for all is a basic idea 
Pas universally accepted in this coun- 
try. But its accompanying problems are 
far from being settled — curriculum, 


standards, transportation, desegregation, 
and athletics, to name some of the most 
difficult. Each one of these is the cause of 
much concern to many laymen. All are 
also the concern of school men and women 
and therefore are being studied every- 
where. This is a hopeful sign, for if many 


serious-minded people, lay and_profes- 
sional, are thinking about improving a 
situation, the improvement will 
tainly come. 

Mrs. Stephens’ article in the March 
AAUW Journat raises a question of great 
importance to our public schools: “Does 
Secondary Education for All Mean Medi- 
ocrity?”’ It seems to me that the answer 
must be determined by the public. Medi- 
ocrity? Yes, if that is what the people 
really want, but definitely no, if they 
have other standards. What is the situa- 
tion today? Does the American public pre- 
fer mediocrity, or does a more complete 
consideration of the facts modify Mrs. 
Stephens’ conclusions? 


cer- 


After a decade or two of phenomenal 
growth — especially of that educational 
baby the junior high school — during 
which people have been concentrating 


Dr. Gilbert is Principal of Lower Merion Senior 
High School at Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 


upon the new features introduced into the 
schools, the picture is now changing. Here 
and there the outlook is tremendously in- 
spiring. Parents are demanding more and 
better schools, smaller classes, better facil- 
ities. And school people are responding 
by checking their objectives, evaluating 
their results, shifting their emphases. 

There can be no one perfect, standard 
curriculum which can be adopted every- 
where. Communities differ and_ their 
schools should differ with them. But the 
fundamentals should be those studies and 
activities which will best develop young 
people into capable men and women who 
will also be good citizens. 


Curricula That Meet Needs 


Preparation for college used to be a 
school’s chief concern. Now a good school 
adapts its curriculum to the needs of its 
own young people, whether they be agri- 
cultural, college preparatory, business, or 
something else. The determining factor 
is not the cost of a subject, as some critics 
say, but rather the need for it. Further- 
more a practical subject does not neces- 
sarily mean that standards are lowered. 
A good teacher will achieve thorough prep- 
aration whether the class be in Latin or 
in bookkeeping. And the chances are that 
many relatively new subjects will be more 
interesting and more valuable to the stu- 
dents not headed for college —a group 
constituting the large majority. 
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While some of our smallest high schools 
are well known for their excellent work 
with individual pupils and some of our 
very large schools provide excellent test- 
ing and physical facilities, by and large 
these very small and very large schools 
are the ones where there is the least stim- 
ulus to success. The small school must 
have a limited curriculum, uninteresting 
to many pupils. The largest schools are 
unable to give a personal touch, with 
disheartening consequences. 

Fortunately one of our modern trends 
is correcting this condition. All over the 
country there is a well-established move- 
ment to do away with one- and two- 
teacher high schools and consolidate them 
into regional high schools of five hundred 
or more pupils. And at the other end of 
the scale is the feeling that schools should 
not grow beyond 2500 pupils. These im- 
provements in school size give the oppor- 
tunity for a broad curriculum, for individ- 
ual help, and for classes organized on the 
basis of ability. 

“The exceptional child” is a modern 
phrase which has spotlighted the needs of 
those pupils who do not fit the normal 
pattern. To date, most of the attention 
has been given to the exceptional chil- 
dren of lesser ability. But here again the 
picture is changing. In Pennsylvania a 
conference was held just this spring for 
teachers of “ gifted children”’ and this will 
be the seventh such annual convention. 
A small movement at present, it is true, 
but one which is gathering momentum. 

“Good adjustment” to one’s friends, 
or school, or community is certainly de- 
sirable, but it is not the whole picture 
of success, even though many parents so 
consider it. College admission officers still 
want pupils who have shown a willingness 
to study. Prospective employers want 
people who are not afraid to work. 
Whether a pupil studies one subject or 
another is less important than the question 
of how well he does his job. An occasional 
teacher may rate Johnnie a better student 
if he brings her an apple, but most teach- 
ers’ ethical standards are high. Conse- 
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quently if a boy or girl achieves a good 
composite rating in school, he must have 
accomplished something worth while, not 
simply been well adjusted. 


Graduation and Promotion 


Diploma requirements vary, as do the 
educational philosophies back of them. 
One group lets the academic bars down 
completely. This group may try to pre- 
sent some appearance of standards by hav- 
ing “diplomas” and “certificates,” but 
throws all the pupils together at gradua- 
tion and makes no distinction between an 
earned diploma and a certificate that testi- 
fies simply to a pupil’s attendance. Fortu- 
nately this group is small. Opposed to 
them is the group which believes in a 
broad curriculum, carefully planned for 
the needs of the community, with courses 
adapted to the children, making it possi- 
ble for pupils of widely varying abilities 
to earn their diplomas. 

Promotion is much the same problem. 
At its worst, it is “chronological promo- 
tion,” which for all practical purposes is 
promotion whether earned or not. Here 
mediocrity is a certainty and teachers tend 
to become mechanical timeservers. But 
this philosophy is not gaining ground, nor 
adding new advocates. It lasts only un- 
til a community tries it out and finds it 
wanting. 


Better Teaching 


Now and then the papers tell of teach- 
ers who work nights at second jobs, try- 
ing to make a living wage. Admittedly 
this situation is bad. Too much work, or 
too little rest, inevitably causes tension 
and potential trouble. Fortunately these 
situations also are numerically few and 
are being corrected. Teachers’ salaries, 
though still small on a national basis, are 
being steadily improved. This improve- 
ment must continue. It will remove the 
tension, caused by inadequate finances, 
that comes from being underpaid. 

If teaching is to improve, however, there 
must be gains other than salary-wise. 





THE OVER-ALL PICTURE IS GOOD 


Better teaching will come when all of 
our teacher training institutions do a good 
job and when teachers are alerted to the 
best in education. 


The Teacher Shortage 


The first will be slow in coming. When 
there is a great shortage of teachers, no 
teachers college is going to reduce its size 
in order to improve its quality. And until 
teaching attracts many more young peo- 
ple the teachers colleges will not be very 
selective. 

Experiments are being made in many 
places, backed by various foundations, on 
how to alleviate the teacher shortage. Pu- 
pil assistants, clerks, and untrained older 
college graduates are being used in various 
nonprofessional ways. Radio and TV may 
prove extremely helpful. It is hard even to 
guess how a classroom may change in the 
next few years. 

In the meantime, our present teachers 
should receive some attention. And they 
do! Science teachers are being offered 
scholarships for refresher courses during 
the summer. Workshops in other depart- 
ments grow more common every year. It 


looks as though teaching will improve and 
all teachers become professionals meriting 
and receiving respect. 


A Time of Challenge 


Now is a challenging time for education. 
The public is rousing from its apathy. 
Citizens’ committees for the public schools 
are working in hundreds of towns and 
cities. Parent-Teacher Associations claim 
an estimated two million members. School 
children are being stimulated by enor- 
mous scholarship grants. This year, the 
qualifying exams for the National Merit 
Scholarships alone were taken by fifty- 
eight thousand of our best students all 
over the country. Societies like the Na- 
tional Honor Society, with its seven thou- 
sand chapters, are encouraging pupils to 
do good work. 

Public school education is a huge under- 
taking. It has weak spots, but these are 
being corrected. The over-all picture is 
good. It will continue to improve steadily 
as long as thoughtful men and women 
everywhere are interested enough in their 
public schools to learn what is going on 
and to back up the efforts of those school 
people who are doing good work. 


Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, AAUW President, visited a girls’ high 
school in Dacca, East Pakistan, on her tour of the Middle and 
Far East. She is shown talking to a group of the students, who 
asked many questions about the life of American school girls. 





DOES SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL MEAN MEDIOCRITY... 


The Basic Requirements 


Of a Superior Education 


HE SUPERINTENDENT Of schools in one 
Tot our largest cities has outlined the ob- 
jectives of his public school system as, 
first and foremost, to develop well-ad- 
justed human beings, able to use to the 
full their personal, intellectual, artistic, 
or practical potentialities, and, second, 
to teach the three Rs. This certainly repre- 
sents the ideal of the founders of our 
democracy that each citizen should have 
the opportunity to live life abundantly. 
However this ideal has been interpreted 
to mean identical opportunity for all —a 
perversion of a noble idea, which in prac- 
tice has made secondary education in the 
United States mediocre. 

Particularly in the United States, where 
men of humble origin have always had 
the opportunity to rise to places of emi- 
nence, parents who have not had certain 
opportunities themselves want these for 
their children, irrespective of whether 
or not these will be best for a given 
child. The overestimated value of an aca- 
demic high school diploma and a B.A. de- 
gree has led to a kind of snobbery. People 
have come to think that only white collar 
jobs are respectable. Many otherwise in- 
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BY ROSAMOND CROSS 


telligent citizens speak slightingly of the 
technical high schools, despite their re- 
markable offerings for children gifted in 
practical skills and in applied mathematics 
and science. These are some of the chief 
causes for the mediocrity of our secondary 
schools, both public and private. 

One way to attack the problem of 
mediocrity might be to list the basic re- 
quirements of a superior education. To 
discuss these adequately is beyond the 
scope of this article, but some essentials 
can be suggested. 

First, the mastery of the tools of basic 
learning, the three Rs. All too frequently 
a general understanding is accepted as 
identical with thorough learning of the 
essential tools, the result being that po- 
tentially able high school students still 
count on their fingers and have to puzzle 
out the simple facts of multiplication. 

Second, and equally important, is the 
steady growth of competence in whatever 
schoolwork is to be done. To achieve this 
there must be insistence on accuracy, 
proper form, and good work habits. The 
personal and intellectual disciplines of 
this kind of learning and workmanship 
develop character, one of the strongest 
weapons against mediocrity. 

(Continued on page 220) 





Preliminary Call to the Convention 


HE DEADLINE for copy for the May 

JOURNAL approaches and the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. Anna L. 
Rose Hawkes, is on the other side of 
the world, engaged for the moment in 
a mission of understanding and educa- 
tion and statesmanship, and speaking 
for us, as she has occasion, to the uni- 
versity women of other national Asso- 
ciations. Soon she will bring to our 
Association, on her return, the enrich- 
ment and the challenge of her ex- 
traordinary experience. In her absence, 
it becomes the duty of the first vice- 
president of the Association to issue the 
first call to the 1957 convention. 

This call comes earlier than usual, 
but the 1957 convention is not usual 
either, and the longer time between the 
first call and convention may make plan- 
ning to attend it easier and attendance 
more near'v representative. The great- 
est boon which the Association could 
enjoy would be the representation, 
direct or indirect, of all of its more than 
thirteen hundred branches at this con- 
vention, which marks our seventy-fifth 
anniversary. To celebrate the occasion 
we return to Boston, birthplace of our 
ordered association together and of our 


Cottey College 
Nevada, Missouri 
March 1956 


far-reaching program — “a 
work in education.” 

We shall look both forward and back- 
ward during the Boston sessions: for- 
ward with critical perception, we hope, 
and purpose; backward 
with gratitude and with delight as 
scene and setting and shared experience 
rekindle our appreciation of what we 
have inherited from the past, of what 
we may contribute to the future. 

The Fellowship story will be told in 
all the brilliance of its accomplishment. 
The Survey Committee, named in 1955 
to review and re-evaluate purpose, 
program, and processes to which we 
have become committed, will present 
its findings for convention judgment. 
We shall be weighing our past. We 
shall be determining our future. 

There is, in the light of our history, 
a little bit of New England, a little bit 
of Boston, in every one of us. Let us 
revive our past; let us review our pres- 
ent; let us think and act together on 
the problems and the promise of the 
future. 

The nineteenth national convention 
of the Association will be held in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, June 24-28, 1957. 


practical 


constructive 
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Cross — Continued from page 218 


In the third place, from the very first 
grade in school there must be emphasis 
on correct and accurate expression, both 
oral and written. This involves accurate 
knowledge of vocabulary and correct 
usage of grammar, which make it possible 
for a human being to “ 
her own ideas and thus contribute his 
share to the common welfare, whether 
as an ordinary citizen or as a leader. 


get across”’ his or 


Developing the Critical Faculty 


What a student does with these tools de- 
pends upon his power to think. In very 
simple situations, he learns to draw con- 
clusions on the basis of facts. From this 
experience, he learns to question and 
be suspicious of statements unsupported 
by facts, thus beginning to develop a 
critical faculty. This could lead to the 
recognition of the difference between fact 
and fiction when listening to the radio; 
viewing television; reading the comics, 
newspapers, or magazines, and, as a fur- 
ther step, conscious consideration of the 
values presented instead of passive ac- 
ceptance of whatever comes his way. 

Finally, by challenging the student to 
think, a superior education should de- 
velop in each boy and girl a sense of his 
own worth as a human being. His ability 
to think and arrive at tentative conclu- 
sions leads to an appreciation of the value 
of differences in people and their points 
of view, a realization of the fundamental 
dignity and worth of every human being. 
A superior education should help him to 
achieve sound values and ethical convic- 
tions. It should bring about cultivation of 
inner resources according to the capacity 
and kind of abilities with which he is 
endowed. 

All schools have most of these objec- 
tives. But they vary greatly in achieving 
them. To hasten the provision of a su- 
perior education for all, it is necessary to 
solve many problems. 

One of these problems is the attitude of 
parents toward the type of secondary edu- 
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cation their son or daughter should have, 
an attitude which in some cases needs to 
be changed. The struggles of many fine 
boys and girls to absorb and profit from 
a “college preparatory” curriculum of the 
most academic kind represent great hu- 
man waste. 

Often failure in work for which he or 
she is poorly equipped gives the adolescent 
an undeserved feeling of personal inferior- 
ity, of failure to measure up to parental 
ideals, and leads to a withdrawal of effort 
in all fields of intellectual or practical en- 
deavor. “ How can a failure do anything?” 
he thinks. In an equally demanding curric- 
ulum better suited to his individual abili- 
ties — with less emphasis on foreign lan- 
guages or mathematics, for example - 
he might really find himself, both as a 
student and as a person. True, he might 
not be qualified in subject matter fields to 
go to the particular college or university 
which his parents have chosen for him, 
but with failure in his record and a sense 
of defeat he will not qualify for any col- 
lege! 

To help parents achieve this objec- 
tivity, it is important that schools offering 
general courses, technical subjects, and 
other specialized work maintain stand- 
ards equal to those of the academic high 
schools. A grade of A should not be given 
for anything but superior work. It is no 
kindness to let students believe they are 
superior, then discover that in the adult 
competitive world they fall far short. 
The objectives of a superior education 
should be adhered to as rigidly here as 
in the academic college preparatory 
schools. Then from these curricula pupils 
will be welcomed in universities and 
technical schools suited to their interests 
and talents. 


School and Work Programs 


For some students, parents should con- 
sider the great opportunity of the school 
and work program established in many 
cities. Learning becomes meaningful to 
some boys and girls when it can be applied 
to the job. Vocabulary is easy to learn 
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when you need it for your living. Often 
maturity develops through job responsi- 


bility whereas continuing in school pro- 


motes passivity and boredom. The proof 
to himself and to others that he can meas- 
ure up to a job, an adult’s work, often 
endows an adolescent with a determina- 
tion and character not otherwise de- 
veloped. Later he may seek further edu- 
cation in order to advance in his work. 

Another great problem is the need for 
small classes if a superior education is to 
be offered to all. In high school, a teacher 
load of eighty students per year is as large 
a group as one teacher can deal with on a 
superior level. It is only with a small 
group that a teacher can possibly direct 
each pupil along the lines of his or her 
special needs and abilities. This is not to 
suggest a tutorial program, but rather a 
setting which would make possible the 
development of the pupil’s power to think 
and to express himself in both oral and 
written form, as well as the building up 
of a taste for reading and a variety of 
interests through which self-education can 
proceed for the rest of his life. 

The present mediocrity in secondary 
education is wasting the talents of all 
young people and actually affecting the 


Aloha to Washington! 

At National Airport, 

Dr. Bragdon greets Presi- 
dent Anna L. Rose Hawkes, 
just returned from 

her State Department mission 
in the Middle and Far East. 


quality of our democracy. If, from the 
first grade on, children are in small classes, 
where they are expected to think and to 
apply to their thinking what they have 
learned in books, or through experience, 
and if a standard of excellence is set for 
them in thoroughness of learning, they 
will have a first-rate education. If average 
boys and girls have their intellectual 
powers well trained and work on all eight 
cylinders, they will be able to do high 
school work successfully, especially if their 
course of study can be suited to their 
talents. High school students will then 
grow more mature, because they will be 
developing a sense of values and will 
be doing a job seriously and with pur- 
pose. 


In his thoughtful book The Age of Con- 


formity (Henry Regnery), Alan Valentine 


writes that “the tests of a good society are 
its riches in human personalities and the 
chances it gives them for self-develop- 
ment.” Parents, teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and the American public need to 
pull together to raise the quality of Ameri- 
can secondary education for all boys and 
girls and thus tap the great reservoir of 
human resources which then will become 
available to our society. 








LEANOR Siec, AAUW Controller, likes 
E any color, provided it’s pink or blue. 
When it comes to sports, she’s hardly ever 
been known to lift a tennis racket or a 
golf club, but she loses all track of time 
during the World Series, and about basket- 
ball she’s almost as bad. And she loves 
to cook! 

At least the last of these enthusiasms 
can be traced to Eleanor’s early days. 
The daughter of an Iowa food processor, 
she remembers from almost before she 
learned to walk the importance laid in 
her home on just how freshly roasted 
coffee should be prepared for the table, 
or how to bake rolls light as a feather, 
or make a cake as luscious to look at as 
to eat. Early memories include as well 
trips through the food plant. There newer 
and better methods of canning and 
packaging vegetables and meats were 
always in process of development. 

Eleanor’s first job, just after she gradu- 
ated from the University of Iowa, was 
with the Bankers Life Company in Des 
Moines. And she came at an opportune 
moment. Like most insurance companies 
at that time, Bankers Life carried a 
large investment in mortgages and was 
now, at the height of the depression, in 
the farm and real estate business through 
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foreclosures. Totally new techniques and 
methods of accounting were needed, and 
if there’s one thing Eleanor Sieg has 
always been it’s a magnificent response 
to a need. The procedures she set up 
resulted in an accounting office geared 
perfectly to the new type of business at 
Bankers Life. 

When Eleanor joined the staff of the 
University of Minnesota during the war 
years, she found a similar situation. 
College enrollments were beginning to in- 
crease geometrically. Once again Eleanor 
had to devise totally new methods — both 
hand and mechanized — to cope with new 
accounting requirements. 

Here at Headquarters, she has been in 
the foreground of an account and record- 
keeping operation that has had to meet 
the needs of an Association happily en- 
gaged in a mushroomlike growth. Our 
present Record Room and bookkeeping 
office are only two of the many manifesta- 
tions of her skill. Not to mention her 
work as Secretary to the Trustees of the 
Fellowship Endowment Fund — amount- 
ing to more than $1,580,000 — and as 
administrator of a regular budget entail- 
ing almost $500,000. 

Whenever Eleanor gets a thoughtful 
look in her eye we know what to expect — 
she’s working on still another plan for 
better and still more efficient control of 
what we're doing here. And isn’t that 
what a controller is supposed to do? 


—E. P. 








BY WILLIAM C, FELS 


Trends in College Admission 


E ARE living in a new world, a world in 
W which people move from class to class, 
from place to place. As a result, we have 
today in our schools and colleges students 
from heterogeneous geographical and cul- 
tural backgrounds. 

No longer does each generation live 
substantially amid conditions such as 
those that governed the lives of its fathers. 
And our training now must prepare young 
people to face new conditions. 

It is no accident that admissions re- 
quirements in the past twenty-five years 
have been turning increasingly from re- 
liance on subject matter preparation to 
reliance upon measures of aptitude. It is, 
rather, an inevitable result of increasing 
mobility. I would predict the continued 
decline of the importance of subject mat- 
ter preparation and the continued increase 
of reliance on aptitude measures except 
for one fact. The higher birth rate has 
produced, and is producing, a larger 
absolute number of able students. It is 
also, of course, producing a larger absolute 
number of less able students. 

Not the birth rate alone, but also the 
increase in the percentages of students 
completing high school and applying to 
college is producing a small additional 
number of able students and a large 
additional number of less able students. 
The percentage increases in high school 
graduates and in students applying for 


Mr. Fels is an Associate Director of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 


college produce a disproportionate number 
of less able students simply because a 
larger proportion of able students now 
completes high school and goes on to 
college. 

The able students, as you know, tend 
to gravitate in large numbers to the first 
and second group of colleges and a part 
of the third. That is, they apply to the 
private colleges, the old-line state institu- 
tions, and the private technical institutes. 
Of course, this is not to say that no able 
students apply to the others, but only 
that the tendency is for a larger propor- 
tion of them to apply to these three types 
of institutions. 


Subject Matter Preparation 


What this will mean and what it has 
already meant is that these institutions 
will have a superabundance of able appli- 
cants. It will be easy enough for them 
to select the ablest. But they will soon 
be faced with the problem of selecting 
among the many with very similar abili- 
ties who rank just below the top. To do so 
they will need a criterion and this criterion 
is likely to be 
must inevitably 
preparation. 

But what kind of subject matter prepa- 
ration? Colleges, as buyers in a buyers’ 
market, will have the upper hand. 

They may follow this line of reasoning: 
There is no single subject or particular 
combination of subjects which is 


in fact, it seems to me il 
be — subject matter 


ab- 
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solutely necessary for entrance to the 
American liberal arts college. The wave 
of the future is the production of individ- 
uals capable of meeting a variety of new 
conditions. We are already able to select 
the students who have the aptitude or the 
ability to learn this skill. All we will now 
ask is that the schools develop these 
abilities in the main streams of human 
thought, the humanities, the sciences, and 
the social sciences. We will ascertain 
not only that the students are able, but 
that the students’ ability has been devel- 
oped and, further, we will measure the 
status of the students in relation to par- 
ticular bodies of subject matter and see 
that they are placed in college courses 
appropriate for them. 

Should the colleges follow this line of 
reasoning, there will be great freedom for 
the secondary schools. 

There is a practical necessity dictated 
by a shortage of time that students in 
secondary school follow a course in mathe- 
matics which meshes with a course to be 
followed in college. This will be particu- 
larly true in the future, for our technology, 
our sciences, and our social sciences are 
making increasing demands upon the 
mathematics training of the individual. 

But aside from this requirement for 
co-ordination, it seems to me _ possible 
that the schools could be given complete 
freedom to develop their courses of study 
in literature, the sciences, the languages, 
the social studies, and the arts, subject 
to the requirement that training be in the 
main stream of human knowledge and 
have the qualities that Van Wyck Brooks, 
in The Opinions of Oliver Alliston, gave 
as those which distinguish a major poet 
from a minor poet: length, depth, and 
breadth. 

Or the colleges may follow a different 
train of thought. They may say that no 
single subject, or specific pattern of sub- 
jects, is necessary for entrance to and 
success at an American liberal arts col- 
lege. It is necessary to prescribe, or to 
arrive at, an agreement with the schools 
on a specific course of study which, though 
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not logically necessary, would be one of 
many that might be acceptable. 


Heterogeneity or Homogeneity? 


These are the two solutions that are pos- 
sible under a condition of heterogeneity. 
One is to accept it as a blessing. The other 
is to force it into homogeneity. 

Actually there are 
afoot in both directions. 

In a paper I delivered, last spring, 
before the College Entrance Examination 
Board, I described one of these systems, a 
system in which an _ identification of 
ability is obtained by combining the 
information obtained from a single wide 
administration of a scholastic aptitude 
type test and the information obtained 
from school records through a central 
transcript service. Selection from among 
the able can be accomplished by “Tests of 
Developed Ability” in the humanities, the 
sciences, and the social sciences, perhaps 
supplemented by tests in mathematics 
and foreign languages. College placement 
can be accomplished by the use of our 
present Achievement Tests and Advanced 
Placement Tests. 

Such a proposal provides one way to 
deal with heterogeneity. It also gives the 
schools the widest possible latitude in 
their choice of courses of study and of 
subject matter within courses. This plan 
has certain side advantages, but they are 
only side advantages. One is that a central 
transcript service would reduce the cleri- 
‘al load of handling transcripts. Another 
is that the availability in one place of test 
scores and high school records, as well as 
the records of college success which we 
now collect for norms purposes, would 
make it possible for us to report predic- 
tions of success at individual colleges. The 
usefulness of this, not only for admissions, 
but also for guidance, is apparent. 

The substitution of broad-field Tests 
of Developed Ability for the narrow field 
Achievement Tests in the middle of the 
year would get away from the evils of 
midyear testing. The offering of Place- 


movements now 
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ment Tests at the end of the year would 
make it possible for colleges to do better 
placement and accomplish it during the 
comparative leisure of the summer. 

The second movement that is already 
afoot, a movement in the direction of 
co-operation or homogeneity, is the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program. This can be 
viewed as an attempt to avoid waste and 
duplication in the eight years of combined 
school-college curriculum, as a movement 
to bring school and college teachers of the 
same subjects together, or as a means of 
strengthening the secondary schools. 

As you know, the original college en- 
trance requirement was simply Latin. 
Even arithmetic was not a requirement 
for entrance to any American college until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
After arithmetic, one subject after another 

English, the sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and the languages — was pushed 
down into the secondary school curricu- 
lum. That trend has been reversed during 
the past fifty years, during which the 
public high school has been preoccupied 
with the new and proportionately less 
able population that has been going on to 
high school. But there are strong signs 
that the pendulum is beginning to swing 
back the other way. 


A Combined Approach 


It is possible that we will move in both 
directions at once; that is, that identifica- 
tion and selection will be based on an 
assumption of a heterogeneous group and 
that placement will be based on such 
homogeneity as can be accomplished. 

It is no accident that aptitude testing 
is being so widely used. It is the kind of 
testing one uses to determine ability to 
meet novel conditions. Neither is it an 
accident that we are using objective tests. 
Objective tests are the kind of tests one 
uses when dealing with heterogeneity. A 
large number of questions makes it possi- 
ble to take a broader sample and a broader 
sample is necessary for comparisons 
within a heterogeneous group. 


The essay test, though not particularly 
well adapted to selection within a homo- 
geneous group, is one of the best instru- 
ments for obtaining homogeneity. This 
is accomplished by publication of syllabi 
or definitions of requirements and by the 
sale of old tests which, when collected, 
tend to serve as syllabi. 

The heterogeneity that is already with 
us and may be increased and the large 
numbers that are upon us and will also 
increase are leading us more and more to 
actuarial rather than clinical methods of 
selection. By this I mean that our college 
admissions programs tend to do statistical 
justice, that is, to admit the least number 
of predictable failures. They do justice to 
groups rather than to individuals. This is 
distasteful to us because we are individ- 
uals. In some collegiate situations it is 
inevitable, but there will be others which 
will rebel against it, and this is good. We 
need to avoid a monolithic system. We 
need outlets for individual differences 
and, if I know the schools and the col- 
leges, I would say confidently that we will 
have them. 

Already we have a heterogeneous group 
of colleges using varying bases for selec- 
tion. We have also a heterogeneous group 
of schools, with students of varying de- 
grees of ability and preparation. We live 
in a society which makes it necessary for 
individuals to be trained to meet a variety 
of conditions. Our present college cur- 
riculum requires no single subject neces- 
sarily. And in the face of all of these 
overwhelming flexibilities, we soon will 
have colleges which are buyers in a buy- 
ers’ market. 

We cannot tell whether the colleges and 
schools will accept heterogeneity within 
limits, and revel in their freedom, or 
whether they will combine and move 
toward homogeneity. We do know that 
we have test instruments which are able 
to cope with either heterogeneity or homo- 
geneity, and that we are planning a pro- 
gram for the future which will be adapt- 
able to either of the two trends likely to 
develop, or to both. 








For the 1957 Convention 





Convention Committees Appointed 

President Hawkes has announced ap- 

pointment of the 1957 convention com- 

mittees, as follows: 

CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Pauline Brandenfels, 2250 Columbia 
Boulevard, St. Helens, Oregon, chairman 

Mrs. B. D. Williamson, 710 Bertonley Road, 
Charlotte 7, North Carolina, registration 

Dr. Margaret Wasson, 3705 University 
Boulevard, Dallas 5, Texas, voting 

Mrs. W. A. McKinzie, Rural Route 10, Box 
283P, Indianapolis 44, Indiana, credentials 

Mrs. Robert C. Dexter, 536 Pleasant Street, 
Belmont 78, Massachusetts, liaison with 
Local Convention Management Committee 


CONVENTION PRoGRAM COMMITTEE 

Dean Dorothea Wyatt, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, chairman 

Dr. Laura Nahm, Central Missouri College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 

Mrs. John Rood, 1650 Dupont Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 

Mrs. Neil Warren, 34 Maplefield Road, Pleas- 
ant Ridge, Michigan 

Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, 3292 Chestnut 
Street, Northwest, Washington 15, D.C. 

Mrs. H. B. Ullian, 35 Dolphin Road, Newton 


Center 59, Massachusetts, consultant 


Nominations Solicited 


The Committee on Nominations solicits 
the assistance of all members of AAUW — 
including corporate members — in secur- 
ing the names of members of AAUW 
whose broad experience, keen insight, 
sound judgment, and knowledge of 
AAUW make them desirable candidates 
for offices of the Association. The descrip- 
tion of the duties of the various offices, 
as given in the By-Laws, Article VII, 
Section 2, indicate the responsibilities 
which fall to AAUW’s national officers 
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and suggest the caliber of nominees re- 
quired to meet the demands of these 
offices. The offices to be filled by vote of 
the 1957 convention are: 


First Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Recording Secretary 

Vice-President from 
Region 

Vice-President from the Northeast Central 
Region 

Vice-President from the Southwest Central 
Region 

Vice-President from the North Pacific Region 


the North Atlantic 


These officers will be elected for a term 
of four years at the convention in Boston. 

Article VII, Section 3, of the By-Laws 
provides for the nomination and election 
of officers. It is to be noted that the regular 
term of office is four years, the maximum 
eight years. No one may serve more than 
eight consecutive years on the Board of 
Directors in any office or succession of 
offices. For the purpose of determining 
whether a member has served for eight 
years, service for less than two years is to 
be disregarded. 

In submitting suggested names for 
nomination, the eligibility of the persons 
recommended should be checked in the 
light of Article VII, Section 3, the avail- 
ability and consent of the person recom- 
mended should be determined, and the 
names and vitas of those recommended 
sent to each member of the committee by 
October 24, 1956. The data should include: 


Name, with home and business addresses and 
telephone numbers 

AAUW membership, branch and state 

Specific AAUW activities 

Degrees, where and when received 

Other significant data 


(Continued on page 259) 





Coming Needs in 
Higher Education 


Recent issues of the JourNAL have con- 
tained articles on various aspects of higher 
education as it tries to prepare for the 
increased number of students who will 
seek admission to the colleges in the next 
ten years. These efforts of AAUW and 
those of other educators generally have 
enabled us to win the first round of the 
struggle against public unawareness. Most 
persons now agree that the public is 
cognizant that there are problems for 
everyone in regard to higher education — 
problems which stem from the vastly in- 
creased number of applicants to college 
and from the extraordinary relationship 
which higher education has to a world 
society. 

We have only a few years for this 
preparation. JOURNAL articles have high- 
lighted some of the problems which will 
need to be solved during this period, such 
as physical size and facilities, financing, 
faculty, mechanical aids, quality. In this 
issue, Dr. William C. Fels, from the van- 
tage point of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, has set forth some of the 
problems attendant upon secondary school 
preparation for college and administra- 
tion of admissions. 

At the recent national meeting of the 
Association for Higher Education in Chi- 
cago, interpretation to the public was dis- 
cussed as an important continuing neces- 
sity for higher education. AAUW was 
mentioned as one group which has been 
doing this job. 

At the March 19-20 meeting of the 
American Council on Education, Dr. Brag- 
don set forth two specialized problems: 
Women as a minority group where cer- 
tain curricula are concerned, and the 
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inequality of opportunity for the brilliant 
student whose high school preparation 
has been superficial. In their college guid- 
ance work many of our branches are giving 
serious thought to the matter of early 
identification of the talented. Still others 
are stressing a better understanding of the 
function of the community college. 

Among all these specialized problems 
which need a better understanding is the 
basic one of the relation between national 
well-being and security and the effective 
function of higher education in this coun- 
try. At present, we are stressing the need 
to develop American scientists, with great 
emphasis on their value in the arms race. 
If we follow even more recent thinking, 
we should also stress the importance of 
American scientists in bringing underde- 
veloped countries into our corner through 
technical and commercial assistance. 

Despite the immediate “stop press” 
movement to develop our resources in 
scientists, we would do well to retain our 
historical perspective enough to insist 
on parallel attention to the deeper prin- 
ciples for which we live and those which 
contribute to our ability to live at peace 
with. one another. 

These are some of the problems before 
American citizens and educators which 
President Eisenhower is facing and which 
caused him to decide to appoint a group of 
able people to study “educational oppor- 
tunities beyond the high school.” 

In view of the fight AAUW has histori- 
cally waged in behalf of stronger and bet- 
ter higher education, it seems inevitable 
that in this time of accelerated need for 
public understanding and support of 
higher education our Association will in- 
crease its efforts in behalf of our young 
people. 


KE. F. D. 
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Graduate Education for Women: The Rad- 
cliffe Ph.D., prepared by a faculty-trustee 
committee of that college, comes off the 
press at a very tense moment in the in- 
ternational intellectual race. Its impor- 
tance lies not only in the story it tells and 
its emphasis on doctoral study, but also 
in the contribution it makes to the total 
picture of America’s resources in intellec- 
tual leadership. By implication the study 
suggests areas where improvements could 
be undertaken to increase the supply of 
intellectually superior man and woman 
power. America must develop its total 
human resources, for it is apparent that 
the international competition to which 
we are committed is to be won only by 
using the disciplined force of the minds 
of women as well as men. 

In this volume, Radcliffe reports on 
women in graduate education in the arts 
and sciences for more than fifty years, 
including three thousand women who have 
earned their master’s degrees and 522 their 
doctor of philosophy degrees. Question- 
naire replies which came from 321 of the 
latter formed a basic resource for this 
report. It is also founded on _ experi- 
ence with many other hundreds of young 
women, necessarily nondegree holders, 
and their plans in regard to specialized 
professional education. 

As the authoring committee, under the 
leadership of its distinguished chairman, 
Dean Bernice Brown Cronkhite, explains, 
the book is “an attempt to make a re- 
examination of graduate education,” and 
“it is not intended to be parochially lim- 
ited or concerned only with a single grad- 
uate school.” The committee goes on to 
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state that the report is designed for a 
number of audiences, ranging from girls 
thinking about graduate studies to “re- 
sponsible” adult citizens and “benefactors 
who have contributed to the support of 
advanced education.” 

If “responsible citizens’’ include those 
who are seeking trained minds to meet the 
teaching and technical demands of an 
increasingly productive economy, then 
the audience is truly comprehensive. And 
the appetite of the reader is proportion- 
ately whetted. 

The book provides room enough for 
the committee to speak to each of its pub- 
lics. Included are chapters on the past, 
present, and future graduate education 
of women, presumably intended to cover 
the narrative background story, the insti- 
tutional background into which women’s 
professional education fits, and the badly 
needed prediction of things to come. 
Naturally such sections will be read with 
interest, the last most of all. As the chang- 
ing position of women in society is spe- 
cifically mentioned as affecting this analy- 
sis and would necessarily be reflected in 
the questionnaire replies of the Ph.D.s, 
especially as this report is intended to re- 
flect graduate education generally, one 
hoped that in the chapter on “The Fu- 
ture’’ much of this experience would find 
focus there. 

For the younger women going into this 
dedicated training and for their families 
there are chapters of special appeal: ““ Who 
Should Go to Graduate School,” ‘The 
Faculty, the Dean, and the Student,” 
and — as the scribe of Kim’s Lama wrote 
so long ago, about supporting “one ex- 
pensive education” —a very useful one 
on “The Financing of Graduate Educa- 
tion.” This group will doubtless appre- 
ciate the emphasis on imagination, dis- 
crimination, creativity, and integrity as 
qualities undergirding the scholarly life. 
Radcliffe will be on the alert, it seems, to 
identify and capture intellectual talent 
whether for teaching or for newer pro- 
fessions. That such talent will find at Rad- 
cliffe an understanding atmosphere and 
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practical help for its nurture is not over- 
stated. 

The audience concerned about the need 
for intellectual leaders for this and the 
next generation will quickly turn to the 
case study material, those chapters largely 
based upon the 321 questionnaire answers 
returned by Ph.D. degree holders. Almost 
half the book deals with these data and 
this is proper, for herein is the unique 
contribution of the Radcliffe study. The 
questionnaire — a copy is provided in 
the appendix — stressed particularly in- 
formation in regard to professional work, 
the scholarly life, and marital status. 
The last two are discussed primarily in 
relation to the part they play in a woman’s 
professional career. 

Any audience which reads this record 
of how women have used their profes- 
sional education will note many out- 


standing facts. Far and away the largest 
single occupation is teaching in higher 
education. Almost half of the degree hold- 
ers are regular members of college or uni- 
versity faculties. Not more than forty- 


one of the total group had to be classified 
as “professionally inactive.” Well over 
half are married. 

The study which Bryn Mawr made of 
its Ph.D.s in 1954 reveals the same pat- 
tern. The professor and associate profes- 
sor who are Radcliffe degree holders are 
“almost certain to be found on the campus 
of a woman’s college,’ but representatives 
of the younger ranks of faculty would 
probably underline the Bryn Mawr state- 
ment that “the later Ph.D.s are to be 
found at least as often in the universities 
and coeducational colleges.” One would 
be glad of some clue as to whether this 
last represents new professional opportu- 
nities. 

Bryn Mawr worked out a table showing 
average length of professional service. 
Though not in tabular form, Radcliffe ma- 
terial substantiates both the point of long 
years of work and the increasing fre- 
quency among the younger Ph.D.s of an 
“intermission”’ for the children in the 
family. Taken in conjunction with the 


records of women in other professions, 
these reports should dispel the old myth 
that “Women marry and do not continue 
in the professions.” 

There is striking evidence that there 
is a trend for qualified women to go into 
occupations other than college and uni- 
versity teaching. This trend could well 
accelerate rapidly in the near future, as 
the demands of industry and business for 
specialized man power continue to increase 
and as industry and business make more 
extensive adjustments to the special re- 
sponsibilities of married women. Colleges 
need to be more imaginative on this matter 
of adjustment. From the point of view of 
the colleges’ need for teachers, this trend 
and the increasing liberality on the part 
of business could not come at a worse 
time. 

Furthermore the reader cannot help but 
get the impression from the case studies 
that prejudice and other unfavorable situ- 
ations and attitudes toward women in 
higher education, even influencing oppor- 
tunities for scholarly publication, will 
hasten movement away from education. 
Beyond question discrimination exists 
and needs to be revealed in a constructive 
way. For example, this point in the study 
could have been strengthened by compari- 
son with other studies, such as Women and 
the Ph.D. of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, or Women’s Bu- 
reau studies. 

Another study particularly significant 
in an objective appraisal of this situation 
is Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences 
and Humanities (U.S. Labor and Defense 
Departments), in which it was demon- 
strated that women Ph.D.s employed by 
colleges are older than men Ph.D.s, but 
have lower average salaries at all ranks, 
“the differential averaging about $1,000 
in most fields.” 

The suggestions given for overcoming 
these prejudices do not seem to be suffi- 
ciently realistic. At a time when enormous 
sums are being spent to develop scientific 
leadership resources, even to suggest that 

(Continued on page 260) 
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To: Dr. Hallie Farmer 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 





April 2, 1956 


From: Lucy Somerville Howorth 


Subject: THE AAUW SURVEY COMMITTEE 


HE SURVEY COMMITTEE, which should 

have been christened “The Survey and 
Projection Committee,” has had a good 
part of my brain busy these past few 
months. I think you can feel that the sur- 
vey half of the assignment is moving along 
nicely and that some interesting facts are 
emerging. 

As to fhe crystal-gazing phase of the 
committee’s work, I for one am not so 
optimistic, even granting that the facts 
should be before us before valid projec- 
tions are attempted. So I am volunteering 
to lay on the line a few guesses as to the 
future and you can invite the rest of the 
committee to chew them up and produce 
their own. 

The Association does not function in a 
vacuum. It is a component of society. 
Hence in thinking of what the Association 
is, or should be, we must also think of 
what the social structure will be like in 
the United States in 1980. 

For our purposes, we are only concerned 
with features that may relate to the col- 
lege graduate. And in of world 
conditions at least three facts must be 
assumed: First, that there will not be an- 
other world war; second, that there will be 
no holocaust, and third, that the economy 
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of the United States will continue to expand 

and relatively “‘ good times”’ will prevail. 
Here, within these bounds, are my 

guesses about the year 1980, based on my 

own personal reading and reflection: 

1. There will be four persons for every 

three in the U.S. today. 

2. There will be five women college grad- 

uates for every four today. 

3. The trend toward early marriages 

will continue. The average marrying age 

for women will continue to be around 

20, that for men around 23. 

4. Families will be moderately large. One 

effect of this will be that mothers will be 

busy for more years with the Cub Scouts, 

the Brownies, P.T.A., etc. than was true 

in the past. 

5. College education will be predomi- 

nantly coeducational. 

6. Elementary and secondary education 

will be increasingly in private schools, 

both secular and religious. 

7. White and “blue” collar workers will 

be indistinguishable _ socially, 

ically, and educationally. 


econom- 


8. The work week for employed persons 
will be thirty to thirty-five hours, with a 
four-day week. 





THE AAUW SURVEY COMMITTEE 


The work week for self-employed, 
professional, and general workers will be 
shorter than in 1956, but not as short as 
for the other employed. 

10. Because of increased automation, there 
will be more night work. The expensive 
machines will need to be used round the 
clock. 

The average housewife will still work 
60 to 70 hours a week. The shorter work 
week may give her more assistance from 
the employed members of the household, 
but it will also make more demands. 
12. Money economy and increased mech- 
anization will continue to draw women, 
particularly married women, from the 
home to paid jobs outside the home. 

The population will continue to be 
highly mobile. 
14. Young couples will continue their 
movement to suburbia. 
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The hearts of cities will have a pre- 
dominantly adult, elderly, and_ single 
population. 

16. Compulsory retirement under Social 
Security will be pushed back to 70. 

17. The average family income will be 
$10,000 and the general standard of living 
will be proportionately higher. 

There will be greater emphasis on 
recreation and leisure. 

19. The trend to “ 
grow. 


do it yourself” will 

The world will continue to shrink, 
e., intercontinental travel and communi- 
cation will greatly increase and economic 
activities will become more closely inter- 
meshed, at least among the free nations. 


With it all, human nature will be much 


the same and the parking problem will 
not have been solved! 
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Welcome party at the Don Muang Airport, Bangkok, Thailand. Left to right: Bonpriab Prachan- 
boribal; Smaiswat Bongsadadt, President of the Siamese Association of University Women; 
Somchit Siddhichai; President Hawkes; Anong Isarabhakdi; and Duangduen Bisalputra. 


I AM ACCOMPANIED by a large delegation 
of ladies,” said the U.S. Cultural 
Affairs officer. I was just stepping off the 
plane at Bangkok’s Don Muang Airport, 
eleventh port of debarkation on my recent 
State Department mission to the East. 
And I looked and there they were — 
about eight of them — AAUW grantees 
and SAUW members, laden with flowers 
and carrying a huge basket of fruit as 
well! Among them were SAUW President 
Smaiswat Bongsadadt and Ayada Kirin- 
kul, Anong Isarabhakdi, Duangduen Bi- 
salputra, and Somchit Siddhichai, AAUW 
grantees whom you all remember. 


Never have I been so feted and enter- 
Received by Lady Pibul 





Relate ‘atthe al tained, so warmly welcomed, so really 
the Prime Minister, ot adored! From my arrival at noon on 
Government House. February 28 until I left on March 4 there 


was a continual round of luncheons, teas, 
dinners; audiences, interviews, broadcasts 

-and sight-seeing trips! Some of these 
affairs were in line of State Department 
duty, of course. Others were chiefly fel- 
lowship with the Thai university women. 

I met with representatives of the Ful- 
bright Board. I called on the Prime Min- 
ister’s wife at Government House, a visit 
arranged by the SAUW. And it was my 
privilege to broadcast greetings from 
America. 

If anyone were to ask me to name the 
high point of my stay, I think I would 
designate the “Get Together Party given 
by returned AAUW grantees, in honor of 
Mrs. Hawkes being interviewed by Nilowan Pinthong at Thol Mrs. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, President of 
TV station, Bangkok, on the day she arrived in Thailand. the American Association of University 








BY ANNA L. ROSE HAWKES 


TO THAILAND 


Women.” It was a dinner at the beautiful 
home of Mrs. Isarabhakdi, about twenty- 
two kilometers [slightly more than thir- 
teen miles] down the river from Bangkok. 

I wish I had words to describe the 
evening! Before dinner we took a sampan 
— seven of us — and went across the wide 
tidal river to the floating pagoda. It is 
very old and used to be on an island, but Dr. Hawkes with Dr. Orawan Koonweesarn, 
the island is now attached to the main- Vice-President of the Siamese Association of 
land. We got there just as the sun was arene ATEN, ae eHenpEn Wer ienor. 
setting, a great magenta ball dropping 
into an emerald sea! 

The spires of the ancient pagoda, now 
being restored, were etched against the 
evening sky and the thatch palms rustled 
in the breeze, stretching black fingers as 
though to touch the evening star, just 
showing over the highest dome. As we 
started down a side channel and our boat 
slipped silently through the water, now 
black, millions of fireflies winked on and 
off in the trees along the shore, like tiny 
Christmas lights! It was one of the high 
experiences of my life. 

We returned to dinner and a program of 
Thai music and dances, and then came 
one of the most moving moments I have 
ever known. The grantees presented 
through me, as AAUW president, a 
scholarship at their College of Education, 
for a Thai student, to be known as “The 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes Scholarship.” 

And when I left Bangkok at 9.25 a.m. 
on March 4, after five glorious and unfor- 
gettable days, ten SAUW members were 
there at the airport to see me off! 


At Bangkok's Station TTV Mrs. Hawkes chatted with Somchit 
Siddhichai, an AAUW International Grantee in 1953-1954 
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Fellowship Awards 
for 1956-57 


oW 1 wisH that every AAUW member could have had the 
H privilege of seeing the Fellowship Awards Committee at work 
here at Headquarters in February. Many months of interviewing, 
letter writing, and study had preceded the Washington gathering. 
On the long tables arranged down the sides of the room, before each 
committee member, were towering stacks of folders containing the 
reports on the vast number of candidates. 

High seriousness, even tension, marked the sessions. Here lay the 
future of many women — a future in the field of higher education, 
paramount in interest to both our founders and our Association 
today. Fairness to every individual applying and to the world of 
scholarship was the keynote to this dedicated assemblage. The 
tremendous responsibility of choice rested on everyone’s shoulders. 

The choices for 1956-57 are reported on the pages that follow. 
There you will read about these women and their projects — proj- 
ects that will further lift the endless curtain that lies between the 
known and the unknown. 

A study of the legal and cultural development of fourteenth cen- 
tury Italy, partly through the work of a Bolognese ecclesiastical 
lawyer, will reveal more of the background of history. Another 
study will examine post-World War I1 treaty organizations in 
Europe, and collective security in the light of twentieth century 
ideology and technology. 

Revival of interest in the past comes in a project which the 
Fellowship holder hopes will restore George Eliot to the literary 
standing she has lost of late. Rich are the implications of the re- 
search to be done into the symbol of the house in the works of 
nineteenth century New England writers. 

Among these award winners, others will be contributing to the 
store of scientific knowledge so desperately needed. One will study 
the “fundamental particles” in the field of nuclear physics. An- 
other will investigate new developments in regard to the elemen- 
tary particles of cosmic rays. A geologist will examine the igneous 
and metamorphic Pre-Cambrian stratigraphy found near the 
mouth of Colorado’s Big Thompson Canyon. A side study on crop 
hybridization may help to solve the problem of feeding the world’s 
many populations. 

These are only a few examples of the countless doors that are 
opened by our Fellowship dollars, so generously earned and given. 


— E. P. 





FELLOWSHIPS FROM ENDOWMENTS 


National 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow- 
ship. LyssetrH WALKER Muncy, Associate 
Professor of History and Government, Sweet 
Briar College. Birthplace, Providence, R.I. 
B.A. 1931, Vassar; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1943, 
Brown University. 


Proyect — A biographical study of each of the 
men who held the office of Landrat in the Prus- 
sian provinces of Westphalia and Pomerania 
between 1890 and 1933. The Landrat, ap- 
pointed by the Prussian central administra- 
tion, was also the foremost local official. The 
analysis of the unique political importance of 
this dual capacity should give fuller knowledge 
of the political forces at work both in Prussia 
and in Germany during these years. PLACE oF 
stupy — Germany (Berlin and Westphalia). 


Anna C. Brackett-Julia C. G. Piatt Fel- 
lowship. Sister M. Cecruia Busn, C.S.J., 
dete candidate, Fordham University. 
Birthplace, Bertrand, Mo. B.A. 1940, Mary- 
mount, Salina, Kan.; M.A. 1950, Creighton 
University, Omaha, Neb. 


Prosect — One means of counteracting the 
anti-intellectualism of our time is by arousing 
intrinsic motivation, which stimulates the will 
to learn by the recognition of the value of a 
learning activity. On the basis of scores ob- 
tained from standardized tests of mental abil- 
ity, three groups of high school girls will be 
formed. Group I will be exposed to intrinsic 
motivation, Group II to extrinsic motivation, 
and Group III, the “control,” will have no 
planned motivation. The results will show the 
relative effectiveness of different types of 
motivation. PLAcE or stupy — Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Education. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Region). Lenore M. Rick- 
ELS. Birthplace, Rockwell City, Iowa. B.A. 
1944, Valparaiso University; M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 
1953, University of Iowa. 

Prosect — A study of the legal and cultural 
development of fourteenth century Italy as 
reflected in the history of Bologna and in the 
activity of that city’s famous professor of 
church law, Johannes Andreae. Miss Rickels 
hopes to publish this information in a definitive 
monograph on the historical importance of this 
canonist and renowned fourteenth 
teacher of law. PLaces oF stuDY 
and Rome, Italy. 


century 
- Bologna 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South 
Atlantic Region). Patricia ANN SARVELLA, 
Graduate Assistant, North Carolina State 
College. Birthplace, Waukegan, Ill. B.A. 1948, 
M.S. 1950, Western Reserve University. 
Prosect — Research in the fields of genetics 
and plant breeding. Included in the problem 
will be a study of the behavior of chromosomes 
in polyploid plants, which will be easily avail- 
able, since many cultivated crops and natural 
plants are polyploids. Also included in Miss 
Sarvella’s plans is the study of a new approach 
to the problem of irradiation and hybridization 
as they apply to crop plants. PLacre or stupy 
— University of Lund, Sweden. 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin). 
CarMIE ANN Perrotta, doctora] candidate, 
University of Wisconsin. Birthplace, New 
Castle, Pa. B.A. 1951, Thiel College; M.A. 
1953, University of New Hampshire. 


Prosect — The physiology of the placental 
barrier. The accepted hypothesis that each of 
the fetal membranes has a particular function 
at a particular time in the development of the 
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fetus will be examined by Miss Perrotta. Elec- 
tron microscopy, she feels, will permit learning 
of unexplored aspects of the final morphology 
of the placenta. PLacre or srupy — University 
of Cambridge, England. 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky 
Mountain Region). ANNE Newton Prpprn, 
Research Assistant, Department of Classics, 
University of California, Berkeley. Birthplace, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. B.A. 1946, Swarthmore; 
M.A. 1947, Columbia; Ph.D. 1953, University 
of California. 


Prosect — A study of Athenian inscriptions 
from the fifth and fourth centuries, B.c. 
which record public honors voted by the Athe- 
nian people to citizens or foreigners who per- 
formed some worthy service to the state. The 
phrases of these decrees show developing varia- 
tions, reflecting the political thinking which 
changed the policy of the Athenian state. 
Some time will be spent in studying the stones 
bearing these inscriptions and in establishing 
texts. PLace oF stupy — American School of 
Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 


Founders Fellowship. Ruts CaTHERINE 
Lawson, Professor of Political Science, Mt. 
Holyoke. Birthplace, Batavia, N.Y. B.A. 
1933, Mt. Holyoke; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1947, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Prosyect — An analysis of the problem of 
European security since 1945 in the light of tra- 
ditional assumptions concerning collective se- 
curity as these assumptions are being modified 
by the ideological and technological revolutions 
of this century. Treatment of this problem, 
in which Dr. Lawson has long been inter- 
ested, requires interviews with pertinent offi- 
cials of the major NATO governments as well 
as with selected civilian and military personnel 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the Western European Union, and the Brussels 
Treaty Organization. PLaces oF sTUDY 
Paris, London, Bonn, Strasbourg, Washington. 


Dr. Lawson Mrs. Peck 
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Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana). 
CAROLINE NEsTMANN Peck, Technical As- 
sistant, Department of Egyptology, Brown 
University. Birthplace, Wheeling, W.Va. 
Ph.B. 1945, M.A. 1949, University of Chicago. 
Project — To complete a dissertation on the 
first Intermediate Period Cemetery at Naga 
ed-Der (Southern Egypt). This period in 
Egyptian history includes Dynasties VII-X. 
Nonroyal monuments of the period, though 
abundant, have been neglected until recently, 
because of the poor aesthetic quality of the 
painting and sculpture and the dullness of the 
inscriptions. Several hundred excavated graves 
have yielded fragments of wall paintings, cof- 
fins, papyrus, objects of daily use, etc. PLaces 
oF stupy — London, Paris, Cairo. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific 
Region). Reva J. Stump, Instructor, English, 
University of Colorado, doctoral candidate, 
University of Washington. Birthplace, Buck- 
hannon, W.Va. B.A. 1944, West Virginia 
Wesleyan; M.A. 1949, Ohio State University. 
Prosyect — Miss Stump intends to complete a 
detailed critical analysis and interpretation of 
George Eliot’s novels. George Eliot has been 
pronounced ponderous and dull, but she was 
also a woman of profound emotional depth. 
Above all she was an artist. Full of warmth, 
wit, and deep understanding of human experi- 
ence, her novels have much to say to the twen- 
tieth century reader. Miss Stump, through her 
analysis, hopes to create a modern audience 
for George Eliot. PLace or stupy — Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois). Susan 
Tavupes. Birthplace, Budapest, Hungary. B.A. 
1951, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1956, Rad- 
cliffe. 


Prosect — A critical study of the writings of 
Simone Weil, showing the development of her 
thought from political radicalism to mysticism 
as an example of a general turn to religion 


Dr. Taubes 


Miss Stump 
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Dr. Wertheimer 


among European intelligentsia in the late 
thirties and the early forties of our century. 
The study focuses on “the religious use of 
tyranny’ — the religious response to the chal- 
lenge of technology, bureaucracy, and political 
terror in modern society. PLacE ofr stupy — 
France. 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship 
(Southeast Central Region). Farirn Strong 
Mixer, Instructor in Anatomy; Director of 
Basic Science Course for Nurses, Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia. Birthplace, Newton, Mass. 
B.A. 1930, Mt. Holyoke; Ph.D. 1937, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Prosect — An investigation of factors in neo- 
natal resistance to anoxia. This study will deal 
specifically with the role of hydrogen peroxide 
as a source of oxygen in asphyxia of the new- 
born mammal and of a combination of this 
treatment with hypothermia, whose beneficial 
effects have already been demonstrated. 
Piaces or stupy — National Institute for 
Medical Research, London, England; Anat- 
omy Department, Emory University, Georgia. 


Mary Andersen Fellowship. Nancy WERrt- 
HEIMER. Birthplace, New Haven, Conn. B.S. 
1948, University of Michigan; M.A. 1951, 
Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College. 

Prosect — This research project has two main 
parts: First, to extend and analyze data taken 
from past admissions examinations of schizo- 
phrenics, in order to discover what physiolog- 
ical findings present at the admission of the 
patient are significant predictors of the even- 
tual course of the disease; second, to organize 
the literature pertaining to physiological find- 
ings in schizophrenia. PLaces orf sTuDY 
University of Colorado; Medical School 
Branch of the University of Colorado (Den- 
ver); Veterans’ Psychopathic Hospitals (Den- 
ver). 


Miss Denton 


a = 


Miss Paris 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship 
(Michigan). THauia Puttiies Howe, teacher, 
Latin, Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Birthplace, Buffalo, N.Y. B.A. 1939, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Ph.D. 1952, Colum- 
bia University. 

Prosect —In a dissertation to be entitled 
“Studies in Greek Hero Myths,” Mrs. Howe 
proposes to study some of the principal heroes, 
such as Jason, Perseus, and Theseus, and trace 
the historical development of each. These 
heroes will be examined as closely as possible 
within the context of their own cultures from 
their beginnings up through the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. PLACES OF sTUDY 
Widener Library, Harvard University; Acropo- 
lis Museum, Athens, Greece. 


New Jersey State Fellowship. Beatrice 
Marie Nosco, doctoral candidate, Columbia 
University. Birthplace, Dublovice, Czecho- 
slovakia. B.A. 1947, Charles University, 
Prague; M.A. 1952, Columbia University. 
Prosec: — To find, describe, and analyze the 
writings of the Czech Protestant exiles in 
Sweden during and after the Thirty Years’ 
War. While the literary activities in Bohemia 
completely ceased during these lengthy wars, 
these exiles (mostly scholars and noblemen) 
carried on the Czech culture. Although these 
exiles settled in Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Germany, and England, Mrs. Nosco is spe- 
cifically concerned with the critical evaluation 
of those works preserved in Sweden. PLaces 
or stupy — Sweden and Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


New York State Fellowship. OvGa Parts, 
doctoral candidate, New York University. 
Birthplace, Moscow, Russia. M.A. 1943, Uni- 
versity of Tartu, Estonia. 

Prosect — In a dissertation entitled “Italian 
and French Catafalques of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries,” Miss Paris intends to 
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analyze and co-ordinate basic source material 
with contemporary architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and decorative arts, with emphasis 
on stylistic interchange between Italian and 
French contemporary artistic currents. She 
will present new information about the his- 
torical and stylistic development of these cata- 
falques. PLacE or stupy — New York City. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship. Mart- 
LYN J. DENTON, doctoral candidate, University 
of Wisconsin. Birthplace, Erie, Pa. B.A. 1953, 
University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1954, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Prosect — Miss Denton’s doctoral disserta- 
tion will be a study of versification in the lyric 
poetry of William Butler Yeats. She will exam- 
ine closely the evolution in Yeats’ work from 
the loose meter of Georgian verse to the more 
taut measures which characterize modern 
poetry. Her aim will be to discover how the 
poems reflect Yeats’ attempt to create ade- 
quate artistic vehicles for his particular vision. 
Paces or stupy — University of Wisconsin; 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship. Mv- 
RIEL I. SANDEEN, Assistant Professor of Zool- 
ogy, Duke University. Birthplace, Woodstock, 
Ill. B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, North- 
western University. 

Prosect — To obtain techniques of neuro- 
physiology and apply these to studies of cen- 
tral nervous system phenomena of invertebrate 
animals, particularly annelids and arthropods. 
This study aims toward a contribution to the 
fundamental knowledge of neurophysiology. 
PLace OF stupy — University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Region). Jane Giumore, doctoral can- 
didate, Texas Technological College. Birth- 
place, Pyron, Texas. B.A. 1944, M.A. 1945, 
Texas Technological College. 


Miss Gilmore Dr. Sandeen 





Dr. Alcaraz-Bayan 


Prosect — Dissertation on the house as a 
symbol in the work of a group of nineteenth 
century New England writers — Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Emily Dickin- 
son, and Henry James. The house, as a sig- 
nificant part of the New England writer’s en- 
vironment, serves as a symbol meaningful in 
relation to both structure and content. Thus 
the study should, in a general way, provide a 
bridge between social history and literature 
and, in a more specific way, reveal something 
about the thought and the creative processes 
of the individual writers. PLack or srupy — 
Texas Technologicai College. 


International 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship 
(South Pacifie Region). FLORENCE ELLEN 
Hewitt, Special Grade Assistant, Biology, 
Wynberg Girls’ High School, Cape Town, 
South Africa. Birthplace, Grahamstown, C.P., 
South Africa. B.Sc. 1929, B.Sc. Honours Bot- 
any; M.Sc. 1955, Rhodes University College. 


Proyect — Modern methods of technique em- 
ployed in the special study of the comparative 
morphology of South African seaweeds. Miss 
Hewitt’s work will aid in the improvement of 
the present system of classification of species. 
PLace or stupy — University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Ida H. Hyde International Fellowship. 
ANGELINA ALCARAZ-Bayan, Assistant Profes- 
sor, Philippine Women’s University. Birth- 
place, Manila, P.I, M.D. 1937, University of 


the Philippines; B.Sc. (Pharmacy) 1950, 
Philippine Women’s University. 
Prosect — Research and advanced course 


work in biochemistry and nutrition. Dr. Alca- 
raz-Bayan is interested in protein and mineral 
metabolism as it is in these two essentials that 
the average Filipino diet is deficient. She hopes 


Miss Hewitt 
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to learn new methods and techniques in the 
study of nutrition and biochemistry. PLacr or 
stupy — Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. 


Latin American Fellowship (Washington, 
D.C.). Anita G. Franco, Assistant, Depart- 
ment of Medicine, University of Bahia Med- 
ical School, Brazil. Birthplace, Laranjeiras- 
Sergipe, Brazil. B.Sc. 1941, Ginasio da Bahia; 
M.D. 1949, University of Bahia. 


Project — Laboratory work in the field of 
clinical endocrinology. Dr. Franco holds a life- 
time appointment as assistant to the Depart 
ment of Medicine of the University of Bahia. 
This gives her the responsibility of the care of 
a large number of patients. She is now setting 
up a laboratory for routine and clinical en- 
docrinology. After gaining practical experience 
at a university hospital in the U.S.A., Dr. 
Franco will return to her assistantship in 
Bahia. 


FELLOWSHIPS FROM CURRENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


National 


AAUW National ee Sees Ss. 
Bryan, doctoral candidate, dcliffe. Birth- 
place, Boston, Mass. B.A. 1953, Radcliffe. 


Prosect — Miss Bryan proposes to study the 
history of the vegetation of Massachusetts 
since the retreat of the continental ice sheet 
(7000 or 10,000 B.c.), using the technique of 
pollen analysis. A small sample of peat con- 
tains thousands of pollen grains, representing 
almost all the plants which grew in the neigh- 
borhood of the lake or bog at the time that 
particular layer was formed. Through the 
analysis of two Massachusetts peat deposits, 
Miss Bryan should be able to determine the 
kind of trees which produced the pollen, and 
then reconstruct the history of the forests. 
PLAcE oF stupy — Radcliffe. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Exizasetu G, 
CouHEN, doctoral candidate, Radcliffe. Birth- 
place, Worcester, Mass. B.A. 1953, Clark; 
M.A. 1956, Radcliffe. 


Prosect—In an effort to determine the 
causes and effects of social mobility, and the 
upward movement in the occupational hier- 
archy, Mrs. Cohen will study the psychological 
and social factors affecting the decision of intel- 
ligent boys to attend a four-year college. She 
will interview both boys and their families on 
their attitudes, values, and resources in an 
effort to discover the most significant factors 
in this decision. PLace or srupy — Radcliffe. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Pavia Export, 
doctoral candidate, Yale. Birthplace, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. B.A. 1951, Smith; M.A. 1953, Yale. 


Prosect — Miss Eldot has chosen for her dis- 
sertation “Alfred E. Smith as Governor of 
New York.”’ Governor Smith’s administration 
was notable for its reform of the structure and 
operations of the New York State government 
and for its progressive policies in regard to 
water power development, labor legislation, 
and the extension of state parks. His record as 
governor acquires further significance be- 
cause it made him a presidential candidate and 
the leader of his party in national politics. 
PLaces oF stupy — New York State Library 
in Albany; New York Public Library; Yale 
University Library. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Diane Marte 


FouURNET, research assistant, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Birthplace, New 
Orleans, La. B.A. 1950, Newcomb College; 
M.S. 1952, M.I.T. 


Prosect — Miss Fournet will study fundamen- 
tal particles by means of the excellent facilities 
afforded by photographic emulsions. She will 
investigate the properties of heavy mesons and 
hyperons, which are the new elementary parti- 
cles of nuclear physics. By recording in detail 
the interactions of these particles with matter, 
the photographic technique has become an 
excellent tool in making pioneer investigations. 
The problem of elementary particles is impor- 
tant because it is believed that they will help 
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to explain nuclear forces by the role they play 
as ultimate constituents of matter. PLAcE oF 
stupy — Physics Department, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Barsara Gar- 
Litz, doctoral candidate, Radcliffe. Birthplace, 
Boston, Mass. B.A. 1950, Boston University; 
M.A. 1953, Radcliffe. 


Prosect — Completion of dissertation on the 
concept of the sinless child in England and 
America in the nineteenth century. Miss Gar- 
litz will trace the development of this concept 
in the first third of the century (under the 
influence of Wordsworth), its ascendancy in 
mid-century, and its gradual replacement in 
the last third of the century by the concept of 
the amorality of children. PLacre or stupy — 


Radcliffe. 


AAUW National Fellowship. BERENicH 
Anita Jacops, Graduate Assistant, Brown 
University. Birthplace, New York City. B.A. 
1953, Queens College. 


Prosect — A study of the rise of a laboratory 
tradition in nineteenth century Europe, with 
special emphasis on Germany. This study is 
concerned with the laboratory as a medium for 
the stimulation of scientific creativity and will 
treat the effect of social and political pressures 
on laboratory research. It will further examine 
the hypothesis that the laboratory tradition 
was a significant cause of Germany’s position 
of scientific leadership in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. PLacr or stupy — Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Germany. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Rutu L. Merz- 
GER, doctoral candidate, Radcliffe. Birthplace, 
Berlin, Germany. B.A. 1950, Bryn Mawr; 
M.A. 1954, Radcliffe. 


Prosect — French monetary instability since 
1949. The period since 1949 is one in which 


Mrs. Cohen Miss Fournet 
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French monetary instability is clearly dis- 
cernible. By 1949 the worst postwar shortages 
and price disorders were over, although serious 
fiscal and balance of payments problems re- 
mained. Miss Metzger will analyze the stabil- 
ity problems of the economy during this pe- 
riod. PLaces or stupy — France; Harvard 
University. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Exmty Brown- 
ING PHILBRICK, doctoral candidate, University 
of California, Berkeley. Birthplace, Norwich, 
Conn. B.A. 1940, Wellesley. 


Prosect — Research concerned with the phys- 
iological brain processes taking place in human 
perception and the effects that brain lesions, 
drugs, etc., exert on this brain function. As 
well as contributing to an adequate knowledge 
of the physiological correlates of perception, it 
is hoped that the spiral apparatus that is to 
be used in this study will prove to be useful as 
a diagnostic instrument for identifying organic 
brain damage in its early stages so that proper 
treatment may be initiated. PLaces orf sruDy 

Fort Miley Veterans’ Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, California; University of California, 


Berkeley. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Lois H. Roc- 
ERs, doctoral candidate, Radcliffe. Birthplace, 
Paris, France. B.A. 1948, Smith College; M.A. 
1950, Columbia. 


Prosect — Research in France on the French 
legitimists in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. This study will make a contribution 
to the history of the extreme right in France 
as well as the history of political parties and 
political action in France during that period. 
The emphasis of the study will fall on the na- 
ture of legitimist activity in the French Second 
Republic and its relationship to the rise of 
Louis-Napoleon. PLaces or stupy — Biblio- 
théque Nationale, the Archives Nationales, and 


Miss Eldot Miss Garlitz 
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the Departmental Archives of Morbihan in 
the West and Gard in the South of France. 


AAUW National Fellowship. ANNE Frror 
Scort, doctoral candidate, Radcliffe. Birth- 
place, Montezuma, Ga. B.A. 1941, University 
of Georgia; M.A. 1944, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Prosect — Ina study of various reform move- 
ments in the South from 1900 to 1915, Mrs. 
Scott will attempt to uncover the reasons some 
of them failed and Four 
major aspects of the Southern progressive 


others succeeded. 
movement will be covered: (1) the crusade for 
public school education; (2) various efforts to 
achieve direct democracy; (3) the movement 
for government regulation of the economy and 
(4) the role of Southern congressmen in the 
passage of national reform legislation during 
this period. PLAcEs OF sTUDY Haverford, 
Pa.; Libraries of the University of North Caro- 
lina and the University of Virginia; Library 
of Congress. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Dora B. WeEt- 
NER, Instructor in Modern European History, 
Barnard College. Birthplace, Bavaria, Ger- 
many. B.A. 1945, Smith; M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 
1951, Columbia University. 

Prosect — Investigation of the growth of offi- 
cial attention to public health in nineteenth 
century France. The gradual change of public 
opinion on hygiene and health will be corre- 
lated with political events, the social climate, 
the economic conditions, and the cultural life 
of France during the nineteenth century. 
PLACES OF stupy — New York, N.Y.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Washington, D.C.; Paris, France. 


Catherine S. Jordahl Fellowship (Washing- 
ton State). Betva Hupson KepptEr, doctoral 
candidate, University of Colorado. Birthplace, 
Lincoln, Neb. B.A. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washing- 
ton State College. 


Miss Rogers 


Mrs. Philbrick 


Prosect — A field and laboratory study of the 
igneous and metamorphic Pre-Cambrian stra- 
tigraphy found near the mouth of Big Thomp- 
son Canyon in Colorado. The project includes 
detailed geologic mapping of the area, micro- 
scopic study of many specimens, and chemical 
analyses. The purpose of the study is to deter- 
mine the geologic history of the area and its 
relationship to other Pre-Cambrian areas in 
the Rocky Mountains. Place or 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 


STUDY — 


Clara A. Scott Fellowship (Pennsylvania). 
RosEMOND K. SpraGueE, part time Instructor 
in Philosophy, Bryn Mawr College. Birth- 
place, Brookline, Mass. B.A. 1945, M.A. 1948, 
Ph.D. 1953, Bryn Mawr. 


Prosect — Dr. Sprague, whose field is ancient 
philosophy, will spend her fellowship year 
completing a study of certain aspects of an- 
cient Greek logic in relation to the dialogues of 
Plato, particularly the dialogue of Euthy- 
demus. “I would hope, as a result, to re- 
evaluate Plato’s contributions to logic and to 
reinterpret the significance of a number of con- 
troversial dialogues,” 
PLaces OF stupy — Cambridge University, 
England; Princeton (second semester). 


says Dr. Sprague. 


Grace Ellis Ford Fellowship (Minneapolis 
Branch and Minnesota). Luctnue VirGrNia 
Braun, doctoral candidate, University of Wis- 
consin. Birthplace, Hutchinson, Minn. B.A. 
1948, Carleton College; M.A. 1948, Columbia 
University. 

Prosect — Doctoral dissertation entitled 
““Novelistic Technique in the Novelas contem- 
poraneas of Galdos.” Galdos, who is similar in 
many ways to Balzac and Dickens, is the out- 
standing Spanish novelist of the nineteenth 
century. There is general accord that with the 
exception of Cervantes there has been no com- 
parable novelist in Spain at any period. Miss 
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Braun will consult the extensive collection of 
papers and original manuscripts preserved by 
the novelist’s daughter. PLaces or stupy — 
Madrid, Spain; possibly Las Palmas (Canary 
Islands), Galdos’ birthplace. 


Irma E. Voigt Fellowship (Ohio). NaTALiz 
H. Buvestone, Junior Instructor, Johns Hop- 
kins University. Birthplace, Chicago, Ill. B.A. 
1953, Brandeis University. 

Prosect — The role of time in modern philos- 
ophy. Mrs. Bluestone will deal primarily with 
the British, American, and French _philos- 
ophers, beginning with William James and 
Henri Bergson. She proposes to write a critical 
survey of those philosophers who have stressed 
the reality of the temporal flux and dealt with 
time as an all-pervasive aspect of our experi- 
ence. PLacre or stupy — Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


Jean Lennox Kimmel Fellowship (Indi- 
ana). GLor1IA CLAIRE WrnsLow, doctoral can- 
didate, Indiana University. Birthplace, Prince- 
ton, Ill. B.A. 1945, University of Illinois; M.A. 
1948, Indiana University. 

Prosect — Miss Winslow is planning to de- 
vote her fellowship year to completion of her 
doctoral dissertation in the field of German 
literature. Her topic is the work of Casar von 
Arx, a leading twentieth century Swiss drama- 
tist. Von Arx is highly regarded in Europe, but 
as yet no major work has appeared about him 
in English. PLaces or stupy — Indiana Uni- 
versity and Basel, Switzerland. 


Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship (Texas). 
Rutu Henstey Nerr, Research Associate, De- 
partment of Biology, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Birthplace, Fulton, Mo. 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1954, University 
of Missouri. 


Miss Braun Miss Keppler 


Dr. Weiner 


Prosect — Dr. Neff will study certain aspects 
of the physiology of the cellular nucleus, using 
a group of relatively simple unicellular plants 
and animals as test organisms. She will meas- 
ure the quantity of one important chemical 
constituent of all nuclei, deoxypentose nucleic 
acid, in the cellular nucleus of each organism 
studied. The results of this study may provide 
a quantitative biochemical measurement of 
cellular differentiation and may also, indi- 
rectly, provide basic information with respect 
to the chemical mechanisms of inheritance. 
PLace oF stupy — Department of Biology, 
Vanderbilt University. 


Margaret M. Justin Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Region). ANN Evans Larrmore, doc- 
toral candidate, University of Chicago. Birth- 
place, St. Louis, Mo. B.A. 1952, Wellesley; 
M.A. 1955, University of Chicago. 

Prosyect — Miss Larimore’s study is an at- 
tempt to define and analyze the fundamental 
nature of one of those settlements created and 
organized by the impact of European culture 
upon non-Occidental societies. To do this she 
has chosen Jinja, Uganda, British East Africa 
as an appropriate site for her investigation of 
an urban center developed by culture contact 
and characterized by a multiracial, hetero- 
geneous social organization. PLACE oF stuDY — 
University of Chicago after field work in 
Uganda. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship (Califor- 
nia). Harriet Herta Forster, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physics, University of Southern 
California. Birthplace, Vienna, Austria. B.A. 
1938, University of Vienna; M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 
1948, University of California, Berkeley. 

Prosect — A year with a twofold purpose 
given to the study of (1) new developments in 
the field of elementary particles in cosmic rays 
and (2) decay schemes of radioactive nuclei, 
particularly some nuclei in the rare earth re- 


Dr. Sprague 


Mrs. Bluestone 
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gion which at present are not in accord with 
existing nuclear models. Dr. Forster has been 
responsible for the building of a Nuclear Re- 
search Laboratory containing equipment de- 
signed and built under her direction. PLACE oF 
stupy — University of Rome, Italy. 


Michigan State Fellowship. Rosemary 
ANNE Marzour, doctoral candidate, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Birthplace, St. Paul, Minn. 
B.A. 1943, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 
1954, University of Michigan. 

Prosect — The life and work of Juan Carrefio 
de Mirando, a Spanish court painter of the 
seventeenth century. An exhaustive investiga- 
tion of Carrefio and his work will involve the 
use of documents and other literary evidence 
and the study of original paintings. Carrefio’s 
work is important to the history of western 
art both as a mirror of official Spanish taste in 
the seventeenth century and as an indication 
of the nature and extent of foreign influences 
active in Spain at that time. PLaces or stupy 
— Madrid; art galleries in Vienna, Munich, 
Paris. 


New York State Fellowship. Nora BEATE 
Beeson, Editorial Assistant, American Slavic 
and East European Review. Birthplace, Zurich, 
Switzerland. B.A. 1945, University of Roch- 
ester; M.A. 1948, Columbia University. 

Prosect — In a study of Slavic languages and 
literature, Mrs. Beeson will devote her atten- 
tion to the theater renaissance under the So- 
viet regime and its link with the pre-revolu- 
tionary theater. Some of the most famous 
régisseurs (Vsevolod Meierhold in particular) 
who were to continue working under the Soviet 
State staged their most daring productions and 
put their theoretical ideas into practice before 
the Revolution. The purpose of this study will 


Miss Winslow 


Miss Marzolf Dr. Forster 


be to show that the Soviet theater was but a 
continuation and solidifying of experiments 
that had preceded the Revolution. PLace or 
stupy — Columbia University. 


New York State Fellowship. Heien P. G. 
LigseEL, doctoral candidate, Northwestern 
University. Birthplace, New York, N.Y. B.A. 
1952, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1953, North- 
western University. 

Prosect — The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are notable for several significant 
ideological changes in the course of European 
history. Many of these changes are linked to 
the rising middle classes. The object of Miss 
Liebel’s dissertation is to break down into its 
component parts the contrasting hetero- 
geneous development of the middle class cul- 
ture of western Germany during the eighteenth 
century, in order to consider what may 
be considered ideological traditions peculiar 
to the middle class. PLAcEs or stupy — West 
Deutsche Bibliothek, Marburg Lahn, Ger- 
many; New York Public Library; Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Special Fellowship 


Gamma Phi Beta Lindsey Barbee Fellow- 
ship. Lots Sruptey Weaver. Birthplace, 
Cumberland, Iowa. B.A. 1945, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; M.Ed. 1952, University of IIli- 
nois. 

Prosect — Graduate student in social case 
work. In preparation for the master’s degree in 
social work, Mrs. Weaver will participate in 
class work and case work, the latter to be a 
three-day weekly activity in the form of super- 
vised field work. Immediate professional goal: 
case work practice in a psychiatric setting. 
Field work will probably be in a child guidance 
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center or psychiatric clinic. PLACE oF stupy — 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Achievement 
Region). 


Award (Northwest Central 


To be announced in June. 


We were unable to obtain a photograph of Miss 
Liebel before the May JourNaA. went to press. 





Mrs. Beeson 


The Liberally-Educated Man 


The following definition was prepared by 
faculty members of a group of private prepara- 
tory schools and colleges, as part of a report 
entitled “General Education in Schools and 
Colleges’”” which was issued in 1953. It is 
equally apt today, of course, and applicable, 
as well, to the liberally-educated woman. 


HE liberally-educated man is articulate, 

both in speech and writing. He has a 
feel for language, a respect for clarity and 
directness of expression and a knowledge 
of some language other than his own. He 
is at home in the world of quantity, num- 
ber and measurement. He thinks ration- 
ally, logically, objectively, and knows the 
difference between fact and opinion. When 
the demands, however, this 
thought is imaginative, sensitive to form 
and affected by beauty. His mind is flex- 
ible and adaptable, curious and _ inde- 
pendent. 

He knows a good deal about the world 
culture of which he is a part, but he is 
never merely “well-informed,.’’ He can 
use what he knows, with judgment and 
discrimination. 


occasion 
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He thinks of his business or profession, 
his family life, and his avocations as parts 
of a larger whole, parts of a purpose which 
he has made his own. Whether making a 
professional or a personal decision, he acts 
with maturity, balance, and perspective, 
which comes ultimately from his knowl- 
edge of other persons, other problems, 
other times and places. 

He has convictions which are reasoned, 
although he cannot always prove them. 
He is tolerant about the beliefs of others 
because he respects sincerity and is not 
afraid of ideas. He has values, and he can 
communicate them to others not only by 
word but by example. His personal stand- 
ards are high; nothing short of excel- 
lence will satisfy him. But service to his 
society or to his God, not personal sat- 
isfaction alone, is the purpose of his 
excelling. 

Above all, the liberally-educated man is 
never a type. He is always a unique per- 
son, vivid in his distinction from other 
similarly educated persons, while sharing 
with them the traits we have mentioned. 





AAUW OFFERS 1957-58 FELLOWSHIPS 


The American Association of University Women announces for award next January: 


0 NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1957-58: 


one $4000 
five $3000 
five $2500 
nineteen $2000 


In addition to the stipends announced for 1957-58, the Committee on Fellowship 
Awards has at its disposal several sums ranging from $250 to $500 to be used to supple- 
ment stipends which may be insufficient for the purpose for which an award is made. 
These funds are not subject to special application, but may be assigned by the Com- 
mittee on Awards as needed. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


AAUW also offers for award for 1957-58 a number of international fellowships ranging 
from $1500 to $2000, for which American women may apply. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Both national and international fellow- 
ships are unrestricted as to field and place 
of study, except that the international 
fellowships must be used in a country 
other than the candidate’s own. The mini- 
mum requirement for both national and 
international fellowships is completion of 


DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS 


the residence requirements for the doc- 
torate, 

Awards are offered for both pre- and 
post-doctoral research. The past several 
years the awards have been about evenly 
divided between 
research. 


these two types of 


December 15, 1956 is the last day on which applications can be received. Successful 
candidates will be notified not later than March 1, 1957. 


Application forms may be obtained from: 


Miss Mary H. Smith 

AAUW Fellowship Program Associate 
1634 Eye Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 











We, the Peoples... 


On one memorable day last spring some 
5600 people visited the United Nations 
Headquarters, to take the tours and at- 
tend briefings and regular sessions of meet- 
ings. This day was a record-breaker. The 
daily average of visitors had been between 
1800 and 3300— enough to make the 
United Nations a top competitor for the 
title of Number One Tourist Attraction in 
New York City. 

The spirits of the great statesmen of 
history — Richelieu, Castlereagh, Bis- 
marck, and even America’s own Benja- 
min Franklin — if allowed to return to 
earth for a look at the UN, might well 
stand under the statue of Zeus at the main 
public entrance stunned and incredulous 
at this invasion of the diplomatic head- 
quarters of seventy-six nations by average 
citizens of those countries. 

In effect, the United Nations has laid 
down the rules of the game of general 
public participation at headquarters with 
its information program, services, and 
arrangements for visiting groups and in- 
dividuals. AAUW members have further 
privileges — vicariously — because of the 
special status that has been given the As- 
sociation as one of the nongovernmental 
organizations regularly accredited to the 
Department of Public Information. It is 
because of this accreditation that your 
UN Observer can attend special back- 
ground conferences and enjoy other 
privileges which make it possible to 
watch developments closely and report 
on them. 
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The resolution setting up the Depart- 
ment of Public Information declared: 
“The United Nations cannot achieve the 
purposes for which it has been created un- 
less the peoples of the world are fully in- 
formed of its activities.” 

What are the services that AAUW 
groups might wish to utilize as they de- 
velop their study programs on the United 
Nations? Roughly they may be divided 
into two kinds: Those available during a 
visit to United Nations Headquarters and 
those which may be obtained to help in 
programs and education carried on in 
home communities. 

Certainly a visit to the UN affords 
an ideal opportunity to study the organi- 
zation in action and to see at first hand 
the individuals who give life to the words 
of the Charter, whether they are the fa- 
mous leaders of delegations or the un- 
known Secretariat members who perform 
the necessary day-to-day functions. Plans 
for such a visit are best made well in ad- 
vance and scheduled if possible for a time 
when it is known that one of the principal 
organs of the UN will be in session. The 
Public Reception Unit, Room CB-11, 
United Nations, New York will provide 
all necessary information and will take 
care of the arrangements for a group. 
(Please do not write your UN Observer or 
the International Relations Office. The 
Public Reception Unit can serve your 
needs immediately.) 

In writing to set up the trip, the chair- 
man should clearly state that the request 





FROM OUR UN OBSERVER 


is for an AAUW group, the date of the 
visit, and the size of the visiting group. 
She may request (1) tickets for meetings; 
(2) reservations for the hour-long guided 
tour of the building (individuals — $1.00; 
adult groups — $.75 per person); (3) res- 
ervations for luncheon in the delegates’ 
dining room (prices range from $1.80 to 
$3.50); and (4) information about the spe- 
cial briefing sessions with lectures and 
films. Confirmation of such plans from the 
UN promises a day replete with both 
information and inspiration. 

For the many who cannot walk through 
the revolving doors of the visitors’ en- 
trance to UN Headquarters, but must 
study the UN in their home communities, 
there are useful services which will help 
keep anyone fully abreast of latest devel- 
opments. The printed word, pictures, 
posters, films, filmstrips, radio, and speak- 
ers are ready to do the job. 

Documents and publications, of both 
general and specific interest, are for sale 
through the International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Proceed- 
ings of the main organs, reports and sur- 
veys, yearbooks and periodicals provide 
the detailed story of problems with which 
the UN deals. A complete catalogue, Ten 
Years of United Nations Publications, 1945 
to 1955, now sells for fifty cents. Many 
nontechnical pamphlets and leaflets pre- 
sent facts about the UN and specialized 
agencies in more simplified form and are 
available at nominal cost. Nineteen states, 
scattered across the United States, have 
one or more depository libraries of official 
UN material for reference and study 
purposes. 

Visual materials are also ready to tell 
the UN story. Exhibition picture sets, 
specially designed for window, club, li- 
brary, and organization displays, cover 
such fields as UNICEF, human rights, the 
peoples of the UN, and technical assist- 





ance. Colorful posters and a UN flag kit 
swell the visual store. Filmstrips on the 
most important UN subjects, prepared 
for both children and adults and excellent 
for discussion groups, may be obtained 
from McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N.Y. for $3.00 each. Even 
more diversified are the subjects of UN 
films, available in 16mm. and 35mm. at 
inexpensive rental fees. Descriptive leaf- 
lets on the films and filmstrips may be 
obtained from the UN, or local distribu- 
tors will give you necessary details. 

United Nations Radio regularly pro- 
duces programs for transmission through 
the national broadcasting organizations. 
“UN on the Record,” a Peabody Award- 
winning series; “UN Story,” and others 
may be familiar series on your local sta- 
tions. If not, your AAUW group might 
urge that they be carried. 

Finally the UN, through its speakers’ 
bureau, provides lecturers from the Secre- 
tariat. The speakers’ expenses must be 
covered by the requesting group. For full 
information, or to make application, write 
Unit for Lecture Services, Department of 
Public Information, United Nations, New 
York. 

The United Nations has been called 
“The Glass Palace’’ and well it might re- 
ceive that name, standing thirty-nine 
stories tall with glass walls facing the 
East River and New York’s skyline. But 
the name is symbolic as well — symbolic 
of the role of “We, the peoples” in the 
organization. While the UN looks out 
through its glass walls upon the world as 
it helps to care for the world’s political, 
economic, and social needs, our responsi- 
bility is to look in and seek information 
about its myriad activities. The informa- 
tion program of the UN gives us an un- 
usual chance to do just this. 


— Dorornuy B. Rosrns 
April 1956 








The new president of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors is Dr. 
Helen C. White, Professor of English 
at the University of Wisconsin? She 
was elected at the April convention of 
the AAUP in St. Louis. Currently a 
member of the Survey Committee, Dr. 
White was AAUW President from 1941 
to 1947. 
Oo oH 

A new national citizens’ group to pro- 
mote greater public interest in getting 
better schools was organized in January? 
It is the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools, successor to the National 
Citizens Commission for Public Schools, 
which in its six years of operations mush- 
roonied from seventeen local groups to 
twelve thousand. 

Services of the National Citizens Coun- 
cil will include loan of educational films 
and distribution on a cost basis of mate- 
rials relative to school problems, including 
a series of working guide booklets. 

Initial financing of the Council comes 
from the Carnegie Corporation, which has 
made a grant of $500,000 for a two-and- 
a-half-year period. 

Elected as Secretary of the National 
Citizens Council at its trustees’ meeting 
in Wilmington, Delaware, January 24, 
was Mrs. Emaline K. Mohr, education 
chairman for the Pennsylvania State Di- 
vision and a member of the Allentown 
(Pa.) Branch. Mrs. L. E. Schneider, 
AAUW Vice-President from the North- 
west Central Region, and Mrs. Harold 
D. Hersum, program chairman of the 
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oe” Did you know that... 


Waterville (Maine) Branch, 
members of the Council. 

Headquarters of the National Citizens 
Council are located at 9 East 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


are new 


Dr. Louise Pound, one of America’s great- 
est living philologists, and a former Ist 
Vice-President of the AAUW, received a 
signal honor from her fellow scholars in 
the Modern Language Association of 
America? The first woman ever to serve 
as president of the M.L.A., Dr. Pound was 
presiding at the meeting which concluded 
her presidency when the following resolu- 
tion was offered and adopted: 


That the Modern Language Association 
offers its congratulations to Louise Pound 
on the aehievements of her long and useful 
career. Educated chiefly in her native Ne- 
braska, with a doctorate en passant from 
Heidelberg, Miss Pound has used Nebraska 
as a base from which she began long ago to 
send out messages of learning to astonish a 
nation of scholars unused to the company of 
ladies who knew quite as much as they did. 
In books, in articles, in reviews, in lectures, 
and in editorial work, particularly on the 
journal American Speech, of which she was 
a founder, Miss Pound has made innumer- 
able contributions to the study of the ballad, 
folklore, linguistics, and American _litera- 
ture. By her constant encouragement and 
assistance to younger scholars she has mul- 
tiplied her value to our profession. Miss 
Pound’s learning and her shrewd judgment 
have been recognized from coast to coast and 

(Continued on page 254) 
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Irene Tsimbouki in America 


Here on a State Department tour, un- 
der the auspices of the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service, Mrs. Irene 
Tsimbouki, Vice-President of the Hellenic 
Association of University Women, visited 
Headquarters recently. Gifted with an 
unusual ability to create a mental picture, 
she described everyday life in Greece in 
graphic terms. Points once remote of 
access are now linked together by new 
roads, she told us. A counterpart of our 
rapidly growing urban centers can be 
found in Athens, where many formerly 
rural Greeks are now coming to live. 

Like the Hellenic Association President, 
Mrs. Alexandra Mantzoulinos, whose 
visit to Headquarters preceded Mrs. 
Tsimbouki’s by a few weeks, she told an 
inspiring story of the improvement in the 
status of the Greek women. They are tak- 
ing more and more of an active role in 
government, and they get out to vote in 
impressive numbers. 

One of Mrs. Tsimbouki’s stories con- 
cerned children who were displaced during 
the turbulent postwar days. Cared for in 
camps by the government before being 
reunited with their parents, they were 
taught agricultural and homemaking skills 
which they later took back to their vil- 
lages. There today these children are the 
teachers of eager pupils — their villager 
parents! 


Thank You! 


Within a week after the mailing of the 
March JourNaL, which contained a piece 
on the work of the IFUW Relief Com- 
mittee, Dr. Laura Bornholdt, Interna- 
tional Relations Associate, reported that 


her office had received more than $100 in 
contributions for the committee’s work 
from individual AAUW members and one 
branch. We think this is an excellent re- 
sponse and we join her in expressing our 
thanks for your promptness and gen- 
erosity. 

If you missed the story of the wonderful 
work being done by the IFUW Relief 
Committee, it appears on page 186 of the 
March issue. Contributions may be sent 
to the International Relations Office at 
Headquarters, or direct to Madame 
Blanche Hegg-Hoffet, Junkerngasse 37, 
Berne, Switzerland. 


Israel Association Plans a 
Hostel 

The Israel Association of University 
Women is planning to establish a hostel 
in Jerusalem. From its experience in wel- 
coming the increasing number of visitors 
to Israel in recent years, the Association 
has concluded that a center in Jerusalem 
is particularly desirable. The city is at the 
heart of the biblical world and close to 
archeological fields. The Association feels 
that a university women’s center there 
would provide a place where women 
scholars who visit Israel could study in 
congenial surroundings. 

The government of Israel has approved 
the project and the IAUW has submitted 
an application for a grant from the In- 
formational Media Guarantee Funds, ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Department of 
State, to finance the project. If the ap- 
plication is accepted, the LAUW hopes 
to establish a center which will accom- 
modate twenty residents. 
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Journal Advisory Committee 
Appointed 


President Anna L. Rose Hawkes an- 
nounces the appointment of an AAUW 
Journal Advisory Committee, to serve 
as consultants to the editor on publishing 
policy. Members of the committee are 
Mrs. Lucy Somerville Howorth, former 
Second Vice President of the Association; 
Althea K. Hottel, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and a former 
AAUW President; and Laura Lokke, 


Washington Branch President. 


Mrs. Berg to Study Abroad 


After four years of service to AAUW as 
Legislative Program Associate, Louella 
Miller Berg has resigned in order to fur- 
ther her studies in London next year. 
During her tour of duty, she has repre- 
sented AAUW by appearing in person on 
Capitol Hill and preparing statements to 
Congress on countless matters related to 
the AAUW Legislative Program. Among 
these have been opposition to the Bricker 
Amendment; support of continued appro- 
priations for UN and its related organiza- 
tions, the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Women’s Bureau, and the International 
Educational Exchange Program; and work 
in favor of Equal Pay for Equal Work, 
Federal aid for school construction, and 
reciprocal trade agreements. Mrs. Berg has 
served as Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for Equal Pay. 

Mrs. Berg attended school in Ventura, 
Calif., where she grew up, and received 
her A.B. and LL.B. degrees from George 
Washington University. Previous to com- 
ing to AAUW, she had acted as legislative 
analyst for a private corporation. She 
is a member of the Women’s Bar Associa- 
tion in Washington and the National As- 
sociation of Women Lawyers. Recently 
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she has been admitted to practice before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
She plans to study international law at 
the London School of Economics during 
1956-57, but promises to join us at the 
Boston Convention! 


Dr. Farmer to Retire 


One of the most widely known and loved 
educators in the South, Dr. Hallie Farmer, 
will retire in June, after nearly fifty years 
of teaching, including thirty years at Ala- 


bama College, Montevallo, Alabama, 
where she is head of the Social Science 
Department. 


Announcement of Dr. Farmer’s forth- 
coming retirement was the occasion for 
many tributes to her from friends and 
colleagues. Perhaps Dr. F. Edward Lund, 
president of Alabama College, _ best 
summed up what the many who have been 
privileged to work with Dr. Farmer feel. 
He said: 

I have never known a man or woman 

so reasonable and so fearless, so im- 

pulsively human, yet so dedicated. 

Behind every progressive move of the 

past quarter century, Hallie Farmer 

has played her part. Her role usually 

has been a leading one and always a 

decisive one. Dr. Farmer is one of the 

outstanding women of the South, if 

not the nation, and certainly of the 

state of Alabama. 
An expert in legislative processes, Dr. 
Farmer has been in the thick of many 
crusades. Prison reforms, poll tax aboli- 
tion, jury service for women are only a 
few of the fields to which she has con- 
tributed active leadership. 

Never willing to run for elective office 
—her one venture into politics was an 
eight-year stint as a member of the 
Montevallo Town Council — she is living 
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proof of her own creed that there is an 
“important place in political life for men 
and women who do not aspire to public 
office, who put emphasis on principles and 
problems, stand back and criticize, make 
recommendations and proposals.” 

Dr. Farmer was a founder of the 
Joint Legislative Council of Alabama and 
served as its president from 1940 to 1942. 
She was vice-president of the National 
Council on State Legislation from 1941 
to 1946. In 1954 she was named Alabama’s 
Woman of Achievement. 

A member of the Montevallo (Ala.) 
Branch, Dr. Farmer was president of the 
Alabama State Division of AAUW from 
1937 to 1939, and also served as Alabama 
State Legislative Chairman and as chair- 
man of the national Committee on Legis- 
lative Program. At present she is chairman 
of the AAUW Survey Committee. A good 
part of her time before the 1957 conven- 
tion will be devoted to the business of 
this committee. 


Ballot Return Deadline June 1 


On pages 165-66 of the March issue of 
your JOURNAL an individual ballot and 
questionnaire appeared for your use in 
helping to formulate the AAUW Legisla- 
tive Program. Did you exercise your right, 
as a member of AAUW, to participate? 
Send in your ballot today. The outside 
deadline is June 1. 


New Branches 


Three new branches, bringing the total 
number to 1338, have been recognized 
since the March JouRNAL went to press. 
The new branches are: Prattville, Ala., 
Noblesville, Ind., and Flemington, N.J. 


Bequest Received from Shirley Farr 


A bequest estimated at $300,000, part of 
a $4,500,000 estate, has been left to the 
AAUW Fellowship Endowment Fund by 
Shirley Farr, whose death last August was 


announced in the editorial section of the 
January JouRNAL. The money will be 
used to establish a number of new gradu- 
ate fellowships for women. The new fellow- 
ships will range from $3000 to $3500. 

This is the largest single gift ever re- 
ceived by the Endowment Fund, which 
now totals $1,372,645. The market value 
of the Fund is now more than $1,800,000, 
according to the Fellowship Endowment 
Trustees. 


Writing Project, 1955 


One hundred and twenty-one entries in 
short story and verse were submitted to 
the 1955 AAUW Writing Project for 
criticism. These manuscripts represented 
the work of 111 members from twenty- 
seven states. 

The following “top entries” were 
named by the professional critics, Horace 
Gregory for verse, Mari Sandoz for short 
stories: 


Suort STorRIEs 


First place—“The Farm” by Arlene 
Corey, Berkeley, California, member- 
at-large 

Second place — “The Miracle of Kerglas” 
by Constance W. Dodge, New Haven 
(Connecticut) Branch 


VERSE 


First place — “Eve in a Sterile Wood” 
by Grace Hunter, Grinnell, lowa, mem- 
ber-at-large 

Second place — ““ You Must Not Be Kind” 
by Elizabeth Sale Cox, College Park 
(Maryland) Branch 


Set up seventeen years ago, the Writing 
Project provides opportunity for AAUW 
members to receive objective criticism of 
their work from members of an experi- 
enced branch writing group. Those ten or 
so entries which show particular merit are 
judged ultimately by outstanding profes- 
sional critics. 

For 1955, the Philadelphia Branch 
writing group judged the short stories and 
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the Rockford (Illinois) Branch writing 
group judged the verse. 

Miss Sandoz reported that the 1955 
group of short stories was less interesting 
than that of 1954 and much less interest- 
ing than that of the year before. We hope 
to receive more imaginative entries this 
year! 

For details on the 1956 Writing Project, 
look under “Literature, Studio” in the 
new Branch Arts Resources, now available 
from the Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (60 
cents). 


Higher Education 


As one of the constituent members of the 
American Council on Education, AAUW 
was represented by Dr. Helen D. Brag- 
don, our General Director, and Dr. 
Eleanor Dolan, Higher Education Asso- 
ciate, at an important two-day meeting. 
A statement issued on March 20, the 
second day of the session, is entitled “The 
Strength to Meet Our National Need.” 
It will be presented to the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond. the 
High School. Among the major points 
made are the following: 


The developing culture and expanding 
economy of the United States, the com- 
plex social structure which characterizes 
its life, the demands of national defense, 
and the insistent emphasis upon oppor- 
tunity for the individual, together with a 
dramatically increased birth rate in the 
last two decades — all combine to raise 
fundamental questions about the place of 
education beyond the high school in our 
society. Hence the American Council on 
Education and its Constituent Member 
Organizations welcome the appointment 
by President Eisenhower of a Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School. 
This action recognizes that American edu- 
cation faces the greatest crisis and the 
greatest opportunity in its history. ... 

We must be concerned with individuals 
at all levels of ability. We must also pro- 
vide educational opportunities over a 
continually increasing span of life. Hence, 
we must continue to develop new educa- 
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tional resources; diverse types of institu- 
tions; additional courses of study; and 
new techniques of instruction such as 
educational television. . . . 

Since this country’s resources of man- 
power are limited in number, particularly 
in the eighteen to the twenty-four year 
age group which supplies most of the 
students for institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the welfare and security of our people 
as a whole may well depend upon the ex- 
tent to which we are able to educate each 
young man and woman to his or her full 
capacity. 


Social Security Kit 


Orders are continuing to pour in for the 
new Status of Women kit -— “AAUW 
Looks at Social Security” —- originally 
announced in the General Director’s Letter. 
Companion to the “Money Managemeni 
Portfolio”’ and the “Finance Folder,” it 
was compiled by Elizabeth Gilmore Holt, 
consultant to the committee, and is being 
distributed under the aegis of Frances 
Freeman Jalet, new Status of Women 
Associate. 

Offerings in the kit discuss the relation- 
ship of social security to other methods 
of insurance, our legal obligations under 
social security, the benefits to which we 
are entitled and how to secure them, tips 
on how to keep track of one’s social se- 
curity record, and the pros and cons of 
social security for public school teachers. 

Attractively packaged, “AAUW Looks 
at Social Security” is available from the 
Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The price? 
$1.70. 


Judge Howorth’s Appointment 


Mrs. Lucy Somerville Howorth, former 
2nd Vice-President of AAUW and cur- 
rently serving on the Survey Committee, 
has been appointed a staff attorney of the 
United States Commission on Govern- 
ment Security. The commission, which 
was created by Public Law 304 of the 
84th Congress, is to review the federal 
security program for government em- 
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ployees and defense workers. Judge 
Howorth will make a study of federal 
legislation, executive orders, and court 
decisions relating to the program. 

Since 1954, when she resigned as gen- 
eral counsel of the War Claims Commis- 
sion, Mrs. Howorth has been engaged in 
the private practice of law in Washington. 


Legislative Action 


International Cooperation Administration: 
Letter to International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration Director John B. Hollister 
protesting announcement that ICA in- 
tended to set aside twenty percent of 
current appropriations in a “reserve 
fund”? (November 18, 1955). 


Reservation of Educational TV channels: 
Letter to Federal Communications Com- 
mission urging the FCC to confirm reser- 
vations for educational noncommercial 
television (December 14, 1955). Letter to 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee urging that committee to pro- 
tect the interests of education in its 
deliberation on “TV Network Regulations 
and the UHF Problem” (January 31, 
1956). 


Amendments to Social Security Act: Fact 
sheet on three proposed amendments to 
Social Security Act distributed to all 
branches (December 27, 1955). Statement 
for the record to Senate Finance Commit- 
tee supporting amendments to provide 
disability imsurance benefits at age 50 
and to extend disabled child’s benefits 
beyond age 18 and opposing amendment 
to lower retirement age for women to 62 
(March 14, 1956). 


Bricker Amendment: Letter to Senate 
Judiciary Committee opposing the Bricker 
Amendment in its present form and urging 
exhaustive committee consideration of 
any new version (March 1, 1956). 


Organization for Trade Cooperation: State- 
ment in support of U.S. membership in 
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ae specific recom- 


mendations for school im- 
provement are included in the re- 
port of the Committee 


White House Conference on Edu- 


on the 


cation. If you wish to obtain a copy 


of the report, write to the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 


25, D.C., enclosing 40 cents. 


OTC, submitted for the record to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
(March 16, 1956). 


Library Services Bill: Letter in support of 
extension of library services to rural areas, 
submitted for the record to Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
(March 29, 1956). 


School construction: Telegram to Charles 
C. Diggs in support of initiating a dis- 
charge petition as a last resort to bring 
school construction legislation to floor of 
the House of Representatives (March 29, 
1956). 


FOR THE CHILDREN... 
Touring America 1956-57 Season 


Three exciting productions! All different, to 
lend variety to your series! 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
PINOCCHIO 


THE SNOW MAIDEN 


THE PRINCESS and 
THE MAGICIAN 


For information address 
Edwin Strawbridge Productions 


160 East 55th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Pleza 5-6173 
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Did You Know That — 
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beyond the seas. Furthermore, in those com- 
munities where she has lived, people have 
discovered with pleasure that a scholar may 
be, in addition, a social creature, a wit, and 
mirabile dictu, a champion in athletic sports. 
If the Modern Language Association has 
tarried overlong in electing a woman to high- 
est office, it has done well in selecting Louise 
Pound for the first honor. 


Mrs. Fred A. Radke, AAUW member, 
Port Angeles (Wash.) Branch, was elected 
a director of the National School Boards 
Association at its sixteenth annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City? 


The new edition of Who’s Who in America 
contains four times as many listings for 
women as the average of the preceding 
twenty-eight editions? Even more en- 
couraging than the gain in numbers is the 
increasing diversity of women’s achieve- 
ments revealed by the listings. 

In the first edition of Who's Who 
(1899-1900), the majority of women listed 
were famous actresses and writers, such as 
Maude Adams, Maud Howe Elliott, Edna 
Wallace Hopper, Agnes Repplier, Lillian 
Russell. The latest edition, while con- 
tinuing to record plenty of feminine vital- 
ity in the creative arts, shows a gratifying 
increase in women who are making signifi- 
cant contributions to American life in the 
fields of education, business, government, 
and science. 

Newcomers to Who's Who this year 
illustrate this trend: Beatrice Adams, 
vice-president of Gardner Advertising 
Company; Maria Bergson, industrial de- 
signer and architect; Ceil Chapman, dress 
designer; Phyllis D. S. Gray, Director of 
Women, United States Air Force; polio 
researcher Dorothy Horstmann; Frances 


A. Knight, Director of the Passport 
Division of the State Department; Jean 
T. McKelvey, Professor of Industrial 
Relations at Cornell University; Mar- 
garet Rudkin, President of Pepperidge 
Farms, Inc.; and business consultant 
Cylvia A. Sorkin. 


Oo cH) 


Elizabeth Bowen will be the Lucy Martin 
Donnelly Fellow for 1956-57 at Bryn 
Mawr? The award, made for distinction 
in writing, carries with it a stipend of 
$3000. The holder of the fellowship resides 
at Bryn Mawr for some part of the college 
year, devoting her entire time to creative 
writing or research. Candidates must be 
citizens of the United States or the British 
Commonwealth. 

Miss Bowen is the third recipient of the 
fellowship. The others were Elizabeth 
Bishop and May Sarton. 

Born in Ireland and educated in Eng- 
land, Miss Bowen is well known as the 
author of four nonfiction works and many 
short stories and novels. Her most recent 
novel, A World of Love, was published in 
the United States last year. 

She was awarded an Hon. D.Litt. by 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1949. 


Harvard Divinity School is now admitting 
women? With this action, which became 
effective at the beginning of the 1955 fall 
term, Harvard is participating in the 
graduate training of women for all major 
professional fields. 

The Divinity School will offer qualified 
women the regular three-year course lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Theology degree, as 
well as advanced study for the Master of 
Theology and Doctor of Theology. While 
women students will pursue the central 
core of theological studies, it is anticipated 
that some may prefer to substitute studies 
in education or other fields for the school’s 
offerings in pastoral care 
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from the branches 


and state divisions 


Tacoma’s Civic Affairs Section 

The Civic Affairs Section of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Branch began this election year 
with a victory in the February municipal 
election, in support of Tacoma’s council- 
manager form of government. In 1952-53 
the branch was active in securing adoption 
of Tacoma’s council-manager charter and 
helped elect one of its own members to the 
city council, the first woman to serve on 
it. 

The branch’s Civic Affairs Section be- 
gan planning last summer for this year’s 
campaigns and the February victory was 
preceded by months of hard work. Branch 
members manned campaign telephones 
and typewriters. Let’s Vote Right, a 
brochure, was prepared by three AAUW 
branch members — Clara Goering, Mary 
Kobetich, and Muriel Chamberlin. The 
brochure contrasted with telling effect 
the advantages of the council-manager 
plan over the council-mayor type which 
was being opposed to it, presenting 
graphically the greater economy and 
services rendered by the former type of 
municipal government. Published under 
the auspices of the Tacoma Branch and 
the Tacoma Chapter of the League of 
Women Voters, Let’s Vote Right was 
widely distributed. Expenses of publica- 
tion were met by. contributions from 
Tacoma businessmen. 

With hardly time to celebrate this vic- 
tory, the Civic Affairs Section then 
turned to the spring election, in which a 
special school levy and several school 


board offices were at stake. Study of the 
levy by members was followed by public 
endorsement by the branch. The Civic 
Affairs Section helped to publicize the 
needs of the schools to be met by the new 
levy. It also prepared a roster of candi- 
dates for school board offices, indicating 
their qualifications. 

Support of better city government and 
better schools is only a part of the branch’s 
civic affairs program. A year-round study 
and action group constantly seeks ways 
and means to improve the community. Its 
next big project will be a study of low 
cost housing for low income families in 
Tacoma. 


Arlington’s Docent Program 


During 1955-56, the Arlington (Va.) 
Branch docent services at the National 
Gallery of Art for public school children 
gave more than five thousand youngsters 
the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the world’s great art treasures. 
Originated six years ago, at the invitation 
of the Arlington County school system, 
this branch project offers conducted tours 
for children from the second through the 
seventh grades. 

The members who as docents 
attend two training sessions, given by 
gallery officials, for each grade level of 
children. During the school year, they 
conduct several tours a month, At the 
end of the season certificates from the 
National Gallery are awarded to com- 
petent docents. 


serve 
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Following the example of Arlington, 
neighboring communities also are now 
sending art classes on gallery tours. 


Mrs. Whitely Testifies 


‘Begun seventy-four years ago by a hand- 
ful of women, university graduates whose 
chief concern was continuing education, 
AAUW exerted phenomenal influence in 
raising the standards of institutions of 
higher learning and in building better 
communities,” said Mrs. Paul Whitely, 
Social Studies Chairman for the Pennsyl- 
vania State Division of AAUW, in testi- 
mony before the Pennsylvania Mental 
Health Survey Committee. “ Recogniz- 
ing their responsibility to society in the 
community, in the state, in the nation, 
and in the world, members seek to make 
use of their college training through in- 
telligent approaches to current problems.” 
She went on to say: 


Thus, in the field of Social Studies, the 
problem of mental health was recognized. 
And nine years ago, convention action 
was taken to initiate a program of study. 
The outcome was a “Study-Bibliography 
in Mental Health,’’ which provided the 


basic resources for many interested 
groups. 
In Pennsylvania’s forty-six AAUW 


branches there are more than seven thou- 
sand college-trained women who are in- 
terested in some phase of the mental 
health program. Members were concerned 
about the true mental health picture in 
Pennsylvania and undertook to discover 
the real needs in their communities. 

In Lewistown, a branch of ninety-one 
members assisted in making a mental 
health survey and participated in an ex- 
hibit and program for Mental Health 
Week. The net result was the Mifflin 
County Mental Health Board of Penn- 
sylvania Mental Health, Inc. 

A similar achievement took place in 
Bloomsburg. A branch of sixty-five mem- 
bers launched its study with the films 
“The Inquiring Parent’ and “Transi- 
tion” on television. An inventory of men- 
tal health needs and facilities followed. 
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The need for mental health clinic services 
became apparent and the establishment 
of a Mental Health 
recommended. 

In Meadville, a branch of forty-seven 
members held several meetings on “Men- 
tal Health in the Community” and re- 
ported that it hoped to succeed in estab- 
lishing a mental health clinic. This has 
since been done. And Beaver Valley 
Branch, with 145 members, “anticipates 
establishment of a mental health clinic 
in a local hospital.” The Sociai Studies 
Committee of the Allentown Branch, 
with about four hundred members, is de- 
voting this year’s study to the problem of 
mental health. 

It is our belief that AAUW has made 
a real contribution “in helping bring 
about a climate of mature public opinion 
on the subject of mental health” and that 
it has valuable resources and services to 
offer, in addition to the studies already 
completed, all of which the Pennsylvania 
Division would be happy to make avail- 
able to this committee. 


Association was 


Studying Modern Art 


What Is Modern Painting? by Alfred Barr, 
Jr., published by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, 1946, served as the main 
text for the art appreciation group of 
the North Shore (Illinois) Branch during 
a full year of study. A supplementary 
text was Erle Loran’s Cézanne, published 
by the University of California Press in 
1947. 


Colorado Division Spearheads Drive 
To Fill Niche in Statuary Hall 


Colorado has been one of the few states 
not represented in Statuary Hall in the 
nation’s capitol. When the niche is filled, 
it will be largely because of the efforts 
of the Colorado Division of AAUW and 
should have real impact on the status of 
women. The statue will be that of Dr. 
Florence Rena Sabin, most eminent Amer- 
ican woman scientist of her day and 
author of Colorado’s modern public health 
laws. 
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Following Dr. Sabin’s death, October 
3, 1953, at the age of eighty-two, Dr. 
Edith Beechel of the Loveland Branch 
suggested that steps be taken toward this 
enshrining of her statue. The 1954 Colo- 
rado state convention voted to undertake 
the project. During the summer, the new 
state president, Mrs. Lynn Miller, con- 
tacted nine state legislators and interested 
them in the idea. At the fall board meeting 
a committee was appointed to handle the 
project. Three AAUW members had been 
elected to the state legislature. One of 
them, Mrs. Arthur Cowperthwaite, intro- 
duced a resolution on the matter which 
passed both houses unanimously. 

The unanimous passage was the result 
of a combined effort. The state Legislative 
Program chairman and the state president 
sent a Call to Action to branch presidents 
and Legislative Program chairmen. Let- 
ters were sent to other organizations to 
which Dr. Sabin had belonged. Legislators 
were bombarded with requests for passage 
of the resolution. 

During a controversy arising over the 
previous nomination of two other candi- 
dates for Statuary Hall, consultations 
were held with Colorado’s governor and 
attorney general and the Architect of the 
capitol in Washington, D.C. When the 
attorney general ruled the state could 
accept money donated for the purpose, 
the committee began soliciting contribu- 
tions from individuals and organizations 
throughout the nation. 

Letters went out to other Colorado 
branches, asking them to set up promotion 
committees. Newspapers and radio and 
TV stations co-operated. Money comes in 
daily from collection chairmen. The 
Colorado Division is paying “campaign” 
expenses. 

Dr. Sabin, for whom the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region Fellowship is named, was 
the first woman on the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, the first woman 
elected to life membership in the National 
Academy of Science, and the first woman 
appointed to the staff of the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research. She retired 


at the age of eighty-one, after serving 
five years as Manager of Denver’s De- 
partment of Health and Hospitals, each 
month turning her salary over to the 
Colorado General Hospital for research. 

Dr. Sabin’s philosophy is best revealed 
by her statement: “There are no tangible 
results in the scientist’s lifetime usually. 
He just clears away a little of the under- 
brush, making the way less obstructed for 
successors.” 


Lynchburg’s International Relations 
Forum 


In co-operation with the University of 
Virginia, the Lynchburg (Va.) Branch 
presented a series of four international 
relations forums early this year. Experts 
in several aspects of the field were supplied 
as speakers by the university. The branch 
helped plan the programs and handled 
publicity and the selling of season tickets 
for the series. 

Forums were presented on major in- 
ternational developments: “Ten Years 
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of the United Nations,” “‘The Middle 
East in Crisis,” “The East-West Rivalry 
in Germany,” and “Southeast Asia in 
World Affairs.”’ Presented in Presser Hall 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
the series proved popular with both the 
townspeople and the student body. 

Encouraged by the favorable reception 
to the forums, the branch international 
relations committee has recommended 
that they be continued in 1956-57. 


Jacksonville’s Library Project 


A program to improve library services in 
its community is being sponsored by the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Branch. Last fall and 
winter, a joint study of the services of- 
fered by the public library and the public 
school libraries of Jacksonville and Duval 
County was made by the library and edu- 
‘ation committees of the branch. The sur- 
vey revealed that the local library system 
does not meet minimum standards recom- 
mended by the American Library Associa- 
tion: Books per capita are inadequate for 
both adults and children and there is a 
shortage of space and of trained personnel. 

When the findings of the committees 
were presented to the branch, the mem- 
bers voted “to take action on this problem 
by sponsoring a community organization 
such as the Friends of the Library group 
with the purpose of promoting public 
awareness of the services and problems of 
the Jacksonville Public Library.” 

The library committee is now working 
on a long-range public education program 
to obtain community support for better 
library facilities. Information on the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory state of library services 
and an invitation to join the Friends of 
the Library group have been sent to other 
community civic organizations. A series 
of radio and TV programs, featuring ex- 
perts from the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Friends of the Library move- 
ment, is being presented by the branch. 
The branch hopes to enlist public support 
for a larger library appropriation when 
the 1957 city budget is formulated. 
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Nevada Southern 


Three Southern Nevada branches — Las 
Vegas, Henderson, and Boulder City — 
have been working hard the past year to- 
ward the establishment of Nevada South- 
ern, a branch of the University of Nevada 
which will be located on an eighty-acre 
tract in Paradise Valley, just outside Las 
Vegas. 

A particular project of the AAUW 
groups has been the library of the univer- 
sity. Book drives have been held by all 
three of the branches, with gratifying re- 
sults. At a recent meeting, the Las Vegas 
Branch presented two checks totaling 
more than $250 to University Director 
James R. Dickinson. Part of the money 
was the result of a drive during which 
the Las Vegas Laundry assisted in pick- 
ing up books on their routes and also 
gave a donation. 


The Educated Volunteer 


Reports continue to flow into Headquar- 
ters of various important projects to 
which AAUW members have given time 
and assistance. One of the most impressive 
is about the help given by the Delaware 
State Division to a 1954-55 follow-up 
survey by the Governor Bacon Health 
Center, established by that state in 1948 
as a residential treatment center for emo- 
tionally maladjusted children. 

Since there were no funds nor per- 
sonnel available to make the home visits 
which were a necessary part of this survey, 
forty-eight members of the five branches 
of the Delaware Division volunteered to 
undertake the work. They met with the 
Medical Director and members of the staff 
at the Center for help in interpretation. 
When visiting a home, the member filled 
out the questionnaire in consultation with 
first the guardian and then the child. 

The home interviews were responded to 
frankly and freely in most instances, even 
in cases in which the informants were 
critical or hostile concerning the treat- 
ment program of the Center. The need for 
further treatment was revealed by several 
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interviews and the way was opened for the 
return of children to the Center, or to 
some other source of help. 

This is the first time that a survey of 
this type has ever been undertaken with 
well-trained interviewers serving on a 
volunteer basis. For the part it played in 
the program, the Delaware Division was 
awarded a certificate of merit by McCall’s 
Magazine. The state division also received 
a Resolution of Appreciation from the 
Director and Board of Trustees of the 
Center, and a letter of commendation 
from Dr. James A. Flaherty, the Center’s 
Medical Director. 

The methodology of the follow-up study 


has elicited interest in various parts of 
the United States. The manner in which 
a valuable existing community resource 
was tapped to do a part of the research 
has received attention from the United 
States Children’s Bureau and a regional 
medical consultant of the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Other institutions and individ- 
uals desirous of making similar: studies 
have been advised to consult the Center 
regarding the way in which the co-opera- 
tion of this group of women was obtained. 

Currently members are engaged on a 
follow-up study on children discharged 
from the Center in 1953 and 1954. 
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1957 Convention — Cont. from page 226 


The earnest co-operation of all AAUW 
members is needed to secure leaders of the 
high quality merited by the Association 
and to insure the democratic selection of 
nominees for office. Data concerning sug- 
gested nominees should be addressed to 
each member of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, as follows: 


Dean Flora Rawls, Memphis State College, 
Memphis, Tennessee, chairman 

Miss Lois Harbage, 2124 Scottwood Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Mrs. O. Renn, 1216 North Third Street, 
Arkansas City, Kansas 

Miss Bertha Wellhausen, 1705 West 16th 
Street, Sioux City, Iowa 

Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, 711 Orange Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Flora Rawls 
Chairman, Nominating Committee 


By-Laws Revisions 


The Committee on By-Laws calls your 
attention to Article X VIL of the Associa- 


tion By-Laws which provides that “All 
proposals for amendment shall be sent to 
the Committee on By-Laws at least eight 
months before the date of the conven- 
tion.” This means that October 24 is the 
final date for submitting any revisions 
that are to be presented at the 1957 
convention. The committee is composed 


of: 


Mrs. Arne Fisher, 34 Elm Court, South 
Orange, New Jersey, chairman 

Mrs. Walter M. Bain, 175 Linden Avenue, 
Oak Park, Illinois 

Dr. Marion Fish Cox, 4510 54th Avenue, 
Northeast, Seattle 5, Washington 

Mrs. William Haupt, 546 North Mariposa, 
Los Angeles 4, California 

Miss Virginia Lewis, Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland 

Mrs. H. W. Remington, 2110 Knapp Street, 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


The committee would appreciate receiving 

proposals for amendments any time before 

the deadline date in order to have time 

for discussion and possible rephrasing of 
proposed revisions. 

— Charlotte D. Fisher 

Chairman, By-Laws Committee 
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Hard Cover — Continued from page 229 
women might “eschew the fields often 
referred to as ‘men’s’ — fields such as 
the natural sciences, mathematics and en- 
gineering — and confine themselves in- 
stead to the arts and social sciences”’ is, 
as the report itself says, superficial, and 
further condemned as no solution by the 
report on Personnel Resources. 

The other suggested solution, that 
women do work “of such high quality 
that no question of ‘competition’ arises,” 
is, of course, ideal and worth saying. But 
while admitting that adjustment is neces- 
sary on the part of women, it would be 
helpful to lay before the reading public 
— particularly the employing department 
heads — some of the adjustments which 
society and its institutions of higher edu- 
cation could make more speedily to uti- 
lize to the full the resources of the woman 
Ph.D., or even the master’s degree holder. 

Often we are told that lack of schol- 
arly achievement handicaps women’s aca- 
demic advancement. It is interesting to 
find the chapter on “Scholarly Achieve- 
ment”? so completely dominated by the 
idea that publication is the criterion of 
scholarship. The limitations are well 
stated in an introductory paragraph and, 
given all allowance, the record of these 
women’s publications is not as extensive 
as one might like to see. There is always 
the element of quality, genuine contribu- 
tion to knowledge, versus quantity and on 
that matter there is at least one bit of 
favorable evidence: “the great majority 
of these women direct their energies to- 
ward scholarly productions. . . .” 

The few studies which exist on scholar- 
ship, or publication, or research are not 
very helpful for comparison, for they are 
usually limited to a single field, whereas 
the Radcliffe study is unrestricted. Doubt- 
less some important understandings could 
have been derived from study and com- 
parison with Dr. Sibley’s Support for Inde- 
pendent Scholarship and Research. It is one 
thing to state results from this compila- 
tion of facts and quite another to gener- 
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alize thereupon without added and com- 
parable data, and another to use one 
criterion as the sole measure of scholarship 
and build a policy of advancement on it. 
The professional careers of married 
women Ph.D.s present real complications 
for all concerned. It is probably for these 
women, happily increasing in number, 
that the Radcliffe report does its most 
sensitive job. The problems are well aired. 
Full measure of recognition of the various 
motivating forces is given. Throughout 
the discussion a hopeful attitude and com- 
mon sense seem dominant. This is true 
even in the controversial areas of part- 
timers and come-backs. It is in these areas 
perhaps more than in most that an im- 
pression of the improving and changing 
nature of women’s position in society is 
strongest and it is here that one gets the 
most vivid sense that the volume is speak- 
ing for more than the Radcliffe Ph.D. This 
discussion clearly leads into the future. 
As so large a proportion of women with 
graduate education find their life work 
in higher education, where they are so 
much needed, one can perhaps legiti- 
mately overstress the importance of this 
report as it bears on the growing need for 
faculty — for 1960, for 1970. This book 
has much in it for the college and uni- 
versity leaders in this emergency. Not 
only does it show firmly the areas of weak- 
ness which are driving women Ph.D.s 
away from their colleges and universities, 
but it offers the institutions encourage- 
ment in seeking new ways of developing 
their young students into contributing 
scholars, wives, citizens, and teachers. 


E. F. D. 


Miriam Lowenberg, head of the Foods and 
Nutrition Department of Pennsylvania 
State University, and a member of the 
State College Branch, has coauthored, 
with Dr. Benjamin Spock, Feeding Your 
Baby and Child, published by Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce late in This volume is 
filling a need long felt by both parents and 
child care specialists. 





Headquarters mail 


Contributions to this department are invited. Your “‘letter to the 
editor” will help to make this a worthwhile exchange of AAUW views. 


To Melt the Hearts of Congressmen 


In her excellent article, “From Status Quo to 
Status,” in the January JourNan, Catherine 
Cleary makes one statement which in my 
opinion needs correction. In answer to the 
question, How are we going to improve the 
status of women?, she says, 


One approach was personified by the bel- 
ligerent old feminists who, dressed in 
man-tailored suits and sensible shoes, 
went forth to do battle. Intent on their 
rights as women, they ceased to act like 
women and alienated those whom they 
would persuade. 


In all my research on the woman’s rights 
movement, I have not found that feminists of 
any period conformed to this description. 
This was the picture that a critical press 
and clergy and the ridiculing cartoonists 
wanted to leave on the minds of the people 
in the 1850’s and later, and for some strange 
reason, the younger women of today seem to 
think this description fits the courageous, 
intelligent women of yesterday who won their 
freedoms for them. Except for the few short 
years when a few of them wore the Bloomer 
costume as a protest against hampering, un- 
healthy clothing, the feminists were among the 
best-dressed women of the country, feminine 
and attractive, and most of them mothers of 
children and happily married. Jessie Benton 


Fremont, herself no feminist, watching a group 
of them file into the diningroom of a Washing- 
ton hotel, exclaimed to Susan B. Anthony, 
“*Now tell me, did you hunt the country over 
and pick out a score of the most beautiful 
women you could find to melt the hearts of our 
Congressmen?” 

Even the more militant feminists who 
marched in parades and picketed the White 
House in the early 1900's were not the man- 
nish-suit and low-heeled-shoe type, but some 
of the most attractive young women of the 
day. 

Let’s keep the feminist record straight! 


— Atma Lutz 
Boston, Mass. 
February 28 


Journal Art 


The art in the JourNAL is wonderful. .. . 

We think you are tops, we can’t have too 
much inspiration. 

— Epirn ScHoLey 

Arts Chairman 

Arizona State Division 


Letter from Japan 


When I first arrived in Hibarigoaka, near 
Osaka, I found a note of welcome awaiting me 
from the president of the Osaka branch of the 
Japanese AUW. A few days later she and two 
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other officers called on me and offered to help 
me in any way they could. Since then I 
have been invited to and attended their 
monthly outings except during December when 
I was on a trip to Western Japan. 

The Osaka branch has about 100 members, 
a large proportion of whom are either teachers 
or professional women. ... They have a 
committee which makes studies of and recom- 
mendations on such problems as the change of 
women’s status, the current education pro- 
gram, etc. They operate on an extremely small 
budget as the yearly dues are 400 yen, about 
$1.25. 

In October six of their officers gave me a 
sukiyake dinner at a teachers’ club near here. 
We had considerable discussion of the place 
of women in Japan vs. the U.S. It was very 
revealing to all of us. Later I invited the same 
group to my home for an American style din- 
ner. One of them had spent two years in 
Tennessee, but for the rest of them it was their 
first chance to visit an American. 

This past week I had them all at my place 
to show Kodachrome slides of the U.S. which 
I had brought with me and to answer, to the 
best of my ability, questions about the AAUW 
and American life. When I issued the invitation 
I was assured that probably about 20 might 
come. I had 50! 

Their questions were interesting because 
to a large extent they were based on what 
they see in American movies, and on the rather 
more sensational news that gets into foreign 
papers. They asked whether “Blackboard 
Jungle” was typical of the U.S. schools — 
what were we doing about comic books — 
how are our children raised — how can one be 
a wife and career woman at the same time — 
are all American girls married at 17 — what 
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did I think of Japan? Some of their questions 
were very difficult to answer as they dealt 
with problems that are not typical of Ameri- 
cans in general. I tried to emphasize this and 
explain that the average American lives a 
decent, law-abiding, contented life. There 
certainly is room for propaganda of this sort 
we get too much bad publicity. . . . 

— Dororuy B. Hucers 
Takarazuka City, Hyogo Prefecture 
Japan 


Eprror’s Nore: It is estimated that Ja- 
pan’s population of 86,700,000 see 670,000,000 
movies @ year. 


Orchids to Dr. Stolz 


I would like to take opportunity to compli- 
ment Dr. Lois Meek Stolz on her fine article 
in the October issue of the JouRNAL. 

In this department we have used many of 
her thoughts in our Military Leadership course 
to emphasize to future officers that many of 
the problems they will observe in their men 
will not always be reactions to the immediate 
or even recent situations. 

I thought you might be interested to learn 
that an article in a magazine for women is 
being used in a course for military men. 

I feel that it is a great compliment to your 
editorial discernment that such articles are 
published in your JouRNAL. 

— Ratpu W. KELLER 

Colonel, USAF, 

Air Force ROTC, Detachment No. 50, 
Stanford University 


Will Our Schools Survive? 


In comment upon the article “Will Our 
Schools Survive?” in the Journat of The 
American Association of University Women, I 
want to write my thinking. 

I quote the last part of the first paragraph 
of that article — “* Teaching cannot attract to 
its ranks persons genuinely qualified for the 
work expected of them.” 

I would like to use the above quoted sen- 
tence and make it read as follows — “Teaching 
cannot attract to its ranks persons genuinely 
qualified, for the additional work expected of 
them does not allow time to teach the subject 
skills for which they are genuinely qualified.” 

Persons, because of their love for children, 
have qualified to teach them. But of what 
value are qualifications, when much of teach- 
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ing time is consumed by collecting money for 
lunch programs and mid-morning milk pro- 
grams and supervising the same, selling tickets 
for PTA functions, collecting money for chari- 
table organizations, and many more duties 
needless to mention? 

Will Our Schools Survive? is not a question 
to be answered by the teachers, but by parents 
and citizens. If the parents and the citizens 
will return the classroom to the teachers and 
the children, thus expecting the school to do 
only those things for which, the home is not 
equipped, more persons will want to enter the 
teaching profession. I believe that those per- 
sons entering the teaching profession would be 
fully qualified to do excellent teaching. 

What would parents and citizens do if 
teachers interrupted their daily schedule? Lay 
people must awaken to the fact that extra 
duties are robbing the children of the chance 
to be genuinely taught. The power of decision 
is not the teachers’, but the parents’. 

— Rusy Mona Litter 


Quincy, Illinois 
February 1956 


The writer of this letter is expressing the same 
sense of frustration which a survey made by 
the San Diego Branch discovered in the teach- 
ers of that locality. There, although there was 
no criticism of community demands per se, 
teachers reported that although poor pay, too 
large classes, and unreasonably heavy sched- 
ules represented major difficulties, frustrations 
building up from the demands made on their 
time through extracurricular activities were 
the final straw. 

The shortage of qualified teachers and over- 
crowded classrooms have combined to put 
teachers’ time for teaching at a premium, but 
some schools have found ways to give teachers 
relief by cutting down on “noneducational”’ 
time-consuming responsibilities. The schools of 
Bay City, Michigan, for instance, have been 
getting excellent results from their experi- 
mental plan of using teacher aides and freeing 
the expert teacher from all her nonteaching 
chores, which used to take up from 21 to 69 
percent of her time. This experiment and the 
whole problem of securing needed man power 
for the schools are analyzed with great clarity 
in a booklet entitled New Approaches, issued 
by the National School Boards Association, 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, and 
available for free distribution. 


— C. M. H. 
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Graduate Education 
For Women 


The Radcliffe Ph.D. A Report by a Faculty- 
Trustee Committee, Bernice B. Cronkhite, 
Chairman 


A half-century of experience in the 
graduate education of women is the 
basis of this assessment by Radcliffe 
College of what that education really 
means — to women, to colleges, to the 
society that increasingly needs highly 
trained individuals. This “Report” 
makes an invaluable guide for any 
prospective graduate student, her par- 
ents and her advisers, no matter where 
she plans to study. 


THE ONLY SINGLE SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION ON: 
e Who should go to graduate school—how 


to judge for yourself, where to find help in 
deciding. 


e What if costs to get the doctorate; in- 
formation about scholarships, loans; other 
sources of financial aid. 

e How long it takes to carn a Ph.D. 

e After the graduate degree—what? The 
actual experience of all who hold Radcliffe 
Ph.D.’s — what they do, their achievements, 
how they combine marriage with career. 
e@ The new pattern in women's graduate 
education — the new roles of teachers, 
administrators. 

e Also: further sources of information; 
photographs, appendix, index. 


Only $3.50 at bookstores, or order from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Mass. « 
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Whatever Needs to Be Done... 


asT YEAR, the Waukegan (Illinois) Branch raised 
LU five hundred dollars for an international grant 
in memory of Miss Evelyn Latto, who was a mem- 
ber of that branch for twenty-five years. How well 
her friends knew her feelings about AAUW was 
revealed not long after, when the provisions of her 
will were announced. She left a five hundred dollar 
bequest to the AAUW Fellowship Fund. 

Evelyn Latto was the kind of person who does 
whatever needs to be done for the Association. She 
served her branch in a number of ways as 
treasurer, as historian, as legislative chairman; she 
also acted as a discussion leader of international 
relations and parent education study groups. She Riles Late 
would audit the books or don an apron with equal ; 
enthusiasm. But her chief AAUW interest was the Fellowship Program. 


s A member of her branch Fellowship Committee, Miss Latto was ingenious 
N in presenting the program. While working with the Waukegan Branch 
“Puppeteers,”” she helped to create “Fellowship Fanny,” the puppet that gave 
such a charming lift to Waukegan Branch Fellowship meetings. 

Perhaps a contributing factor to Evelyn Latto’s devotion to the Fellowship 
Program was her own interrupted college career. It was necessary for her to 


break off her education to teach for two years. Her work for her M.A. was ae- 
complished by several short periods of study. She missed the valuable uninter- 
rupted study that a fellowship makes possible. 

\ teacher for more than twenty-six years and a widely traveled person, Miss 
Latto was particularly interested in the International Grants P rogram. Visiting 
grant holders were always deeply moved by her warm and open friendliness. 

The international grant given in Miss Latto’s memory by the Waukegan 
Branch is being used this year by Mrs. Corazon Vigilia, eleme ntary school 
teacher from the Philippines. ‘The funds left by Miss Latto will be added to the 
AAUW Endowment Fund and so through the years contribute to further study 
by American woman scholars. 


The following form of bequest is suggested to those who wish to make the 
Fellowship Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Fellowship Endowment 
Fund of the American Association of University Women... . 
to be held and administered in accordance with the terms of the 
Deed of Trust establishing said Fund. 





MR STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILM 
SIS N FIRST ST 

ANN ARBOR MICH 








EDUCATION 
Child Study Bibliography. 1956. Annotated 


and classified according to principal periods 
f child development 20 cents 


Teacher Recruitment. 1955. Kit including 
tes n what branches have done 


materials; selected bibliography 50 cents 


helpf | 


Integration and the Public Schools, by 


hristine Heinig. A selected and annotated 


10 cents 


vibliography. 





College Admission, Scholarships and 
Teachers, 1960. Priorities for work in higher 
jucation 1956-57. 10 cents; 7 for 50 cents. 


Four Problems in Higher Education: As 
soem by Noted Educators. Selected per- 









tinent quotations. 25 cents. AAUW Aids 
Tax- rs Colleges and Universities. 
w-to-do-it. 15 cents 





AAUW andthe Community Library. 20 
Latest on TV and Radio, 1956. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


China, Japan, and the United States, by 
1956. 30 cents 





10 cents 


b Aine 


ribeth E. Camer 


Africa South of the Sahara, by Gwend 


M. Carter. A study guide with bibliography 








rested questions 25 cents 


Toward Understanding the USSR, by 


Lucile Deen Pinkham. Guide for students of 
ISSR policy and role in world affairs. 10 cents 




















The Commonwedlth of ee. by Gwer 
M. Carter. A quide (rs 1954). 50 cents 


A Guide to UN's Specialized Agencies, 


by Frances lee McGillicuddy 40 cents 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Worksheets on Legislative Action. 30 cents 
Resume of AAUW Legislative Activity, 


84th Congress, Ist session ( 1955) 
Free, plus 3 cents postage 









SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


f AAUW publications in each 





AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 46, D.C 
Make checks payable to AAUW 












n field available on request 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Your Field, Social Studies. Single copies 
send 3 cents for postage. Additional copies 


5 cents each 


The Individual and His Liberties in 
Society. Selected quotations and bibliog 
raphy. 35 cents. Programs on Freedom, 





30 cents 


What Democracy Stands For. Study kit on 
freedoms and responsibilities in our society. 


from AAUW branches 


$1.25 
Who Makes Up Your Mind ? References on 
propaganda and pressure groups 5 cents 
Study-Bibliography in Mental Health, 
listing books, pamphlets, films. 25 cents 
Supplement, 1953 25 cents 


The Problems of Living in a Changing 
Society. Speech by Marie Jahoda and dis- 


cussion following it 25 cents 













STATUS OF WOMEN 
AAUW Looks at Social Security. |ts mean- 


ing for you and your family $1.70 
Money Management Portfolio. On 
ance, banking, investments, budget. $1.35 


Freedom. Handbook f 
chairmen and 


Adventures in 
status others interested 
50 cents 


advancing women’s status 


THE ARTS 


Branch Arts Resources. Basic guide for 


branch arts chairmen in setting up arts 


programs. Revised rules for AAUW Writing 





Project 60 cents 
State Art Program. Guide to developing 
state arts projects 30 cents 
Painting. Beginner's guide in oil painting 


Emphasis on creativity rather than. technica 
ability 45 cents 


Living Theatre. A study guide to great play 


35 cents 
List of Choral Selections. Folk songs, a 
capella selections, Christmas carols and 
canons. 5 cents 


